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INTRODUCTION 


Purpose  and  procedure.  The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to 
make  a survey  of  teacher-training  programs  for  nursery  school 
education  offered  by  the  outstanding  institutions  offering  this 
curriculum.  It  ascertains  their  present  practices  with  regard 
to  length  of  course  and  finishing  status;  entrance  require- 
ments; affiliation;  observation  and  practice  teaching;  type 
of  practice  teaching  schools;  professional  and  non-profess- 
ional curriculum  content;  and  if  the  school  offers  preparation 
for  the  years  two  to  eight  as  a regular  part  of  the  pre-school 
teacher  training.  Conclusions  and  generalizations  are  drawn 
illustrating  the  current  trend  in  nursery  school  teacher  train- 
ing. 

The  information  was  obtained  by  making  a study  of  twenty- 
nine  school  catalogs. 

Justification.  In  the  majority  of  current  publications 

and  articles  concerning  pre-school  education,  there  are  sections 

» 

on  "Personnel"  and  "Standards”  for  nursery  schools.  Cnder  both 
topics  all  authors  are  in  agreement  that  professional  training 
is  a necessary  prerequisite  for  the  director  and  head  teacher 
of  a nursery  school,  and  they  advocate  the  same  or  in-service 
training  for  assistant  teachers. 

Allen  and  Campbell^*  in  one  of  the  latest  publications  on 

^-Winifred  Y.  Allen,  Doris  Campbell,  The  Creative  Nursery 
Center , Family  Association  of  America,  New  York,  1948"7~P*  114 
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the  nursery  school,  note  that  teacher  qualifications  are  not 

yet  defined  on  a national  but  on  a state  basis.  They  say: 

Generally  the  standards  specify  that  a qualified 
nursery  school  teacher  should  be  a graduate  of  a 
state  accredited  college  which  gives  a bachelor’s 
degree  with  a major  in  child  development,  nursery 
kindergarten  education,  or  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation with  supervised  work  with  children  of 
these  age  levels,  or  a graduate  of  a specialized 
training  school. 

They  further  advocate  that  the  director  have  graduate 
training  as  well  as  successful  teaching  experience,  skill  in 
supervision,  some  social  work,  psychiatry  and  health.  The 
group  teacher  should  have  training  and  experience;  she  may  be 
newly  graduated  or  be  in  in-service  training. 

During  the  early  war  years  when  nursery  schools  were 
springing  up  over  night.  The  National  Commission  for  Young 
Children^  in  setting  up  standards  and  recommendations  for  these 
emergency  schools  says: 

It  is  essential  that  the  director  be  professional- 
ly trained  as  hers  is  the  responsibility  for  the 
general  conduct  and  supervision  of  the  school. 

To  go  back  still  further  in  nursery  school  history,  in 
1929  the  National  Committee  on  Nursery  School  Education^  in 
drawing  up  what  it  considered  the  minimum  essentials  for  nursery 

1 

•'■National  Commission  for  Young  Children,  Rose  A.  Alschuler, 
Children’s  Centers,  William  Morrow  ana  Company,  New  York,  1942, 

p.  80 . 

2 

Mary  D.  Davis,  Minimum  Essentials  for  Nursery  School 
Education,  National  Committee  for  Nursery  Schools,  1929 
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school  education  sets  forth  not  only  the  principle  that  these 
teachers  should  be  professionally  trained,  but  gives  a rather 
complete  summary  of  what  adequate  professional  training  should 
contain. 

Further  governmental  and  educational  surveys  of  nursery 
school  training  report  the  education  the  present  teachers  have 
or  should  have,  but  none  present  data  concerning  institutions 
which  offer  this  type  of  work.  One  pamphlet  of  the  Association 
for  Childhood  Education, cites  a list  taken  from  the  1937-38 
Biennial  Survey  of  Education.  This  list  is  not  complete.  It 
includes  only  the  names  and  locations  of  the  schools. 

Another  source  is  Carter  Good,^  but  only  sixteen  of  all 
of  the  post-secondary  schools  in  the  United  States  reported 
training  for  nursery  school  teachers. 

It  is  the  aim  of  this  study  to  supplement  the  current 
literature  on  the  necessity  of  nursery  school  training  by  form- 
ulating a more  detailed  picture  of  where  this  training  is 
offered  and  in  what  it  consists. 

^Elizabeth  Neterer,  Louisa  C.  Wagoner,  What  is  a Nursery 
School  ? Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Washington  D.C., 
1940,  p.  15. 

^Carter  Good,  A Guide  to  Colleges,  Universities  and  Profess- 
ional  Schools  in  the  United  States,  American  Council  on  EdiT- 
cation,  Washington,  D.C.,  1945. 
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CHAPTER  I 


CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  PRESCHOOL  EDUCATION 

The  nursery  school,  an  Institution  unheard  of  in  the 
United  States  until  three  decades  ago,  is  rapidly  becoming  rec- 
ognized as  an  essential  part  of  early  childhood  education  in 
our  American  way  of  life.  Today  the  educational  facilities 
for  young  children  are  rapidly  increasing  to  keep  stride  with 
demand  for  these  schools  by  parents,  educators,  and  those  in- 
terested in  research. 

I.  PROGRESS  IN  THE  UNITED  STATES 
Nursery  schools  had  a slow  and  a late  start  in  the  United 
States.  Present  records  show  only  3 nursery  schools  in  opera- 
tion by  1920;  25  by  1924,  one  of  these  in  a public  school.  By 
1928  there  were  reports  from  89  nursery  schools,  17  of  these  in 
public  schools The  number  of  nursery  schools  reporting  to 
the  Office  of  Education  by  1930  was  trebled.  The  increase  from 
1928  on  was  due  mainly  to  private  tuition  schools  and  to  col- 
leges and  universities  pioneering  in  laboratory  work.^ 

-1-Mar y Dabney  Davis.  Nursery  Schools,  Their  Development  and 
Current  Practice  in  the  United  States , United  States  Office  of 
Education  Bulletin,  No.  9,  Government  Printing  Office,  Washing- 
ton, D.C.,  1932,  p.  25. 

^ , Kindergarten-Primary  Education,  United  States 

Office  of  Education  Bulletin,  No.  30,  Government  Printing  Of- 
fice, Washington,  D.C.,  1930,  p.  40. 
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This  slow  but  steady  development  might  have  continued  at 
the  same  pace  if  social  and  economic  conditions  had  remained 
the  same.  By  1930  the  country  was  in  the  throes  of  the  depress- 
ion, Even  the  kindergarten,  a part  of  the  public  school  where 
it  exists,  slowed  down  its  pace  and  the  number  of  operating 
nurseries  was  lessened.  But  this  same  depression,  together 
with  the  war  period  following  brought  about  major  changes.  Dur- 
ing the  former,  relief  programs  supported  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment gave  work  to  unemployed  adults  in  nursery  schools  for 
children  of  the  needy  and  unemployed.  Ten  years  later  the  war- 
time program  with  its  army  of  employed  mothers  again  necessi- 
tated state  and  federally  aided  nursery  schools. 

By  1936  there  were  285  of  the  original  type  of  schools  and 
1900  emergency  WPA  schools.  By  1942  there  was  a rapid  increase 
in  the  original  type  bringing  the  total  up  to  965,  and  a cor- 
responding decline  in  the  WPA  schools,  bringing  their  total 
down  to  944.1 

The  reports  of  increased  numbers  since  1942  do  not  distin- 
guish between  nursery  school  and  kindergarten,  but  both  are 
listed  as  pre-school.  Enrollments  in  public  school  kindergar- 
-j  tens  reported  for  1944  by  41  states  and  the  District  of  Coi- 
l-Mar y D.  Davis.  Schools  for  Children  Under  Six.  Federal  Se- 
curity Agency,  Office  of  Education,  Bulletin  No.  5,  United 
States  Government  Printing  Office,  Washington,  D.C.,  1947,  p.33# 
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umbia  show  an  increase  of  12  per  cent  over  1942,  and  1946  shows 
another  14  per  cent  increase  over  1944,  Incomplete  reports 
for  1946-47  suggest  a continued  demand  for  schools  for  young 
children.^ 

II.  TYPES  OP  SCHOOLS  FOR  CHILDREN  UNDER  SIX 

Schools  for  children  under  six  have  taken  shape  in  vari- 
ous categories  ranging  from  the  kindergarten  as  an  established 
part  of  the  public  school  system  to  loosely  organized  neighbor- 
hood play  groups.  The  greater  number  of  pre-school  facilities 
exist  in  the  form  of  tax-supported  kindergartens  as  a regular 
part  of  the  public  school  system.  A few  kindergartens  are 
conducted  by  denominational  groups.  On  the  nursery  school 
level  the  organization  is  mainly:  privately  financed  and  admin- 
istered schools,  philanthropic  schools,  cooperative  schools, 
college  and  university  schools,  public  schools,  and  special 
schools . 

In  the  private  and  tuition  schools  the  emphasis  is  on  the 
educational  and  social  value  of  the  program.  'The  college  and 
university  schools  stress  phases  of  the  program  varying  with 
the  type  of  institution  conducting  the  school.  Their  chief 
aims  are:  observation  and  practice  schools  for  teacher  training, 
observation  schools  for  classes  in  home  making,  health,  nutri- 
tion, psychology  and  social  science.  Others  are  laboratories 
directed  by  institutes  of  research.  About  half  of  these 


^ibid.  p.  33. 
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are  used  by  home  economics  departments,  while  the  other  half 
are  under  the  direction  of  general  educational  programs. 

The  philanthropic  schools  are  for  the  lower  income  groups, 
for  children  from  families  which  live  in  congested  metropolitan 
areas,  for  the  child  of  the  working  or  otherwise  overburdened 
mother.  Their  purpose  is  to  provide  an  environment  which  will 
aid  the  mental  and  physical  health  and  growth  of  the  child, 
give  him  sufficient  play  space  and  equipment,  and  which  will 
assure  the  parents  that  the  child  has  proper  supervision  during 
working  hours.  Nursery  schools  of  this  type  are  frequently  a 
part  of  a settlement  or  neighborhood  house.  These  schools  gain 
the  larger  proportion  of  their  financial  support  from  some  vol- 
untary contributing  agency  such  as  the  community  chest. 

Cooperative  schools  are  generally  organized  on  a neighbor- 
hood basis  through  the  efforts  of  an  interested  group  of  parents 
or  community  leaders  who  see  the  need  of  such  schools  for  early 
education.  The  fee  is  lower  than  in  the  private  schools.  Par- 
ents participate  in  the  program  and  offset  many  costs  through 
cooperative  service.  One  of  the  greatest  contributions  of  this 
type  is  the  cooperative  planning  and  action  toward  meeting  the 
needs  of  both  parents  and  children  in  the  immediate  neighborhood. 

Special  schools  are  for  the  deaf,  the  blind,  the  crippled, 
the  mentally  retarded,  and  those  connected  with  convalescent 
homes  and  hospitals. 
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Taken  as  a whole  the  aims  of  the  various  types  of  schools 
are:  the  benefit  of  the  child,  the  benefit  of  the  student,  use 
in  research* 

III.  GEOGRAPHIC  DISTRIBUTION1 

The  largest  proportion  of  the  two-  to  five-year-old  group 
enrolled  in  schools  is  found  on  the  Pacific  Coast;  the  smallest 
proportion  is  located  in  the  South  Central  and  South  Atlantic 
States . 

In  1942  there  were  4,034,888  pre-school  children  in  the 
urban  areas  of  the  United  States,  18*9  per  cent  of  these  were 
enrolled  in  schools.  North  Carolina  has  the  smallest  per  cent, 
2.4  per  cent,  of  its  pre-school  children  in  school,  while  Maine 
heads  the  list  with  59  per  cent  of  its  two-  to  five-year-olds 
in  school.  In  the  West,  Nevada  is  second  with  49.1  per  cent  of 
its  children  in  school. 

The  regional  distribution  of  pre-school  urban  enrollment 


is  as  follows: 

Pacific  Coast  33.3$ 
West  North  Central  27.2$ 
Mountain  States  24.8$ 
East  North  Central  21.6$ 
New  England  20.9$ 


~ •Ipavis,  op.  cit.  p.  27  (This  entire  section  is  taken  from 
this  reference). 
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Middle  Atlantic 

18  o 7% 

South  Atlantic 

9.2% 

West  South  Central 

6.0% 

East  South  Central 

5.0% 

These  statistics  are  based  on  the  number  of  children  be- 
tween two  and  five  years  of  age  and  the  number  of  children  of 
these  ages  in  school.  A truer  picture  of  the  school  services 
would  require  state  and  local  studies  which  would  point  out 
factors  causing  these  variations  such  as:  scattered  population, 
densely  populated  industrial  centers,  the  effectiveness  of  leg- 
islation relating  to  pre-schools,  and  the  degree  of  state  or 
local  leadership  in  providing  appropriate  schools  for  the 
young  child. 

IV.  LEGISLATION 

It  is  not  easy  to  review  the  legislative  status  of  any 
educational  matter  throughout  the  United  States  as  education  is 
the  function  of  the  individual  states.  This  means  that  there 
are  forty-eight  different  pictures  plus  a forty-ninth  for  the 
District  of  Columbia. 

Until  the  past  few  years  legislation  in  regard  to  child- 
hood education  has  been  concerned  mainly  with  conditions  under 
which  kindergartens  may  be  established  in  public  schools.  More 
recently  have  come  the  emergency  acts  of  the  depression,  then 
those  of  the  war.  Legislation  enacted  during  the  depression 
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and  many  of  the  temporary  laws  of  the  war  have  passed  out  of 
existence,  but  some  of  the  last  group  have  remained  permanent- 
ly on  the  records. 

Federal  legislation.  Federal  legislation  has  centered 
around  the  beginning  and  financing  of  emergency  nursery  schools 
during  the  financial  depression  and  the  war.  With  the  termina- 
tion of  grants  by  the  Federal  Works  Agency  in  March,  1946,  no 
federal  agency  had  funds  to  allot  for  such  services.  From 
time  to  time  bills3-  such  as  the  Pepper  Bill,  1942,  the  Thomas 
Bill,  1943,  and  the  Doyle  Bill,  1945,  which  all  concerned  fed- 
eral aid  for  schools  for  children  under  six,  have  been  intro- 
duced in  Congress,  None  of  these  bills  has  been  passed.  It  is 
the  opinion  of  authorities  (See  section  on  Public  Opinion)  that 
the  federal  government  should  finance  the  inauguration  and  con- 
tinuance of  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens. 

State  legislation.  The  Federal  Security  Agency* 2  has  made 
a recent  survey  of  schools  for  children  under  six.  From  this 
is  found  that  with  one  exception,  all  states  have  some  type  of 
legislation  related  to  the  education  of  young  children.  In 
some  states  this  is  permissive,  while  in  others  the  general 

J-Bess  Goodykoontz  et  al..  Recent  History  and  Present  Status 
of  Education  for  Young  Children,  46th  Year  Book,  Part  II  Early 
Childhood  Education,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1947, 
p.  48. 

2Davis,  o£.  cit . pp.  14  - 15. 
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school  law  or  the  wording  of  the  state  constitution  is  inter- 
preted as  providing  adequate  authority  for  local  school  offi- 
cials to  offer  pre-school  programs.  Other  states  have  laws 

\ 

specifically  related  to  kindergarten  and  by  implication  or  name, 
half  of  these  include  nursery  school. 

In  some  instances  these  laws  are  prohibitive.  For  example, 
only  districts  of  a specified  population  are  permitted  to  organ- 
ize kindergartens.  In  other  instances  nursery  school  and  kin- 
dergarten financial  support  depends  upon  a special  or  local 
fund.  Other  measures  are  concerned  with  the  ages  of  the  chil- 
dren, and  the  size  of  the  class,  or  attendance  required  before 
school  funds  may  be  obtained. 

In  twenty  states1  the  school  census  begins  below  the  age 
of  six,  and  in  thirteen  of  these  states  this  census  is  used  as 
the  basis  for  the  allotment  of  school  funds.  Whether  or  not 
nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  participate  in  the  use  of 
these  funds  depends  on  the  initiative  of  parents  and  public. 

In  a few  states,  school  provisions  are  authorized  for  spe- 
cial children  below  the  age  of  six.^  These  states  include  Ohio, 

■^Office  of  Education,  School  Census,  Compulsory  Education, 
Child  Labor,  and  State  Laws,  Bulletin  No.  1,  United  States  Of- 
fice of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1945,  pp.  8 - 9. 

^Mary  D.  Davis,  Hazel  F.  Gabbard,  ’’State  Legislative  Action 
for  Young  Children,”  School  Life,  Vol.  29,  No.  41,  p.  30. 
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Illinois,  Connecticut,  Iowa,  New  York,  and  Pennsylvania.  Other 
states  by  implication  in  the  general  school  law  also  have  pro- 
visions for  these  children. 

Other  legal  measures  are  concerned  with  standards  of 
health  and  safety,  registration  of  private  schools,  and  teacher 
qualifications.  States  leading  in  this  type  of  legislation 
are:  New  York,  New  Jersey,  Maryland,  Michigan,  Louisiana,  and 
California.  An  increasing  number  of  state  education  depart- 
ments are  providing  supervisory  services  to  assist  local  school 
units  in  developing  these  programs. 

As  an  outgrowth  of  the  war  legislation  some  states  and 
localities  have  recently  enacted  laws  in  favor  of  child  care 
centers.  In  Massachusetts  permanent  legislation  provides  state 
funds  for  extended  school  services  if  the  community  applies  for 
them.  State  funds  for  nursery  schools  and  recreation  programs 
for  children  are  available  to  communities  in  Washington.  State 
funds  in  California  may  be  authorized  for  child  care  centers. 

In  Denver,  Detroit,  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  New  York  City 
local  funds  are  available  to  local  departments  of  welfare.1 

Legislation  for  early  childhood  education  has  a firm  foot- 
ing, as  can  be  seen  from  the  above  summary,  but  it  is  for  the 
most  part  confined  to  a few  interested  and  progressive  states. 

^Winifred  Y.  Allen,  Doris  Campbell.  The  Creative  Nursery 
Center , Family  Association  of  America,  New  York,  N.Y. , 1948, 
P.1'7. 
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Public  opinion  is  beginning  to  recognize  these  schools  for 
young  children  as  an  essential  for  parents  and  as  an  economic 
asset  in  the  conservation  of  childhood.  Cooperative  effort  on 
the  part  of  community  groups  and  interested  parents  is  neces- 
sary if  legislation  along  this  line  is  to  continue  its  march. 
With  this  increase  of  legislation  will  come  more  opportunities 
for  young  children. 


V.  VALUE  OF  THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL 

It  is  not  the  writer's  intention  to  present  a discussion 

of  the  value  of  the  nursery  school,  for  to  adequately  cover 

this  subject  would  require  much  space.  In  a recent  article^ 

Elizabeth  Mecham  Fuller  summarizes  what  is  needed  for  a good 

educational  environment  for  the  young  child.  Not  all  schools 

will  be  equally  satisfactory  in  all  points,  but  in  general 

these  needs  are  met  in  the  good  nursery  school. 

Children  need  physical  surroundings  which  are 
wholesome  and  adapted  to  their  maturity  levels. 

A good  school  provides  ample  space  for  both  in- 
door and  outdoor  activities.  . • • Toys  and  e- 
quipment  are  challenging,  attractive,  durable, 
safe,  hygienic,  useful  and  suited  to  the  age 
level  concerned.  • • • The  teacher  acts  as  a 
stabilizing,  but  not  a dominating  guide,  who  aids 
the  children  in  interpreting  and  using  their  phys- 
ical surroundings  so  that  they  may  secure  its 
maximum  benefits. 


-^-Elizabeth  Mecham  Fuller  et  al.,  "Practices  and  Resources  in 
Early  Childhood  Education,"  Forty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  Ear- 
ly  Childhood  Education,  National  Society  for  the  Study  of  jsdu- 
cation.  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  Illinois,  1947, 
p.  154. 
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Children  need  an  environment  which  provides  for, 
permits,  and  encourages  bodily  activity  and  motor 
opportunities.  • • . Likewise,  as  their  maturity 
levels  increase  they  are  taught  to  understand  and 
adjust  gradually  to  necessary  restrictions  upon 
bodily  activity.  • • . 

Children  need  a daily  program  which  is  planned 
with  respect  for  levels  of  maturity  and  geared 
toward  educational  aims.  • • • Such  a trend  in 
programming  reflects  recognition  of  the  child’s 
growth:  his  gradual  increasing  attention  span, 
his  sequence  of  developing,  first,  gross,  and  later, 
fine  muscular  co-ordination;  his  early  diffuse,  and 
later  focused  interest;  his  rapid  rate  of  physical 
growth  in  early  childhood  and  slower  rate  in  later 
childhood;  his  need  for  alternation  of  activity 
and  rest.  . • • 

Children  need  an  environment  which  will  facilitate 
optimal  development  of  sound  basic  habits.  Pro- 
vision for  basic  habit  training  in  good  modern 
schools  represents  a compromise  between  complete 
individualization  on  the  basis  of  the  body  theory 
and  a group  method.  . . • 

Children  need  stimulation  to  inquire  and  to  help 
them  integrate  their  thinking  with  experience.  . 

• • She  (the  teacher)  makes  the  environment  at- 
tractive, stimulating  and  challenging  at  the  chil- 
drens level.  She  relates  new  materials  to  old 
experiences  so  that  meaning  is  there  and  so  that 
association  patterns  are  facilitated.  She  sees 
that  every  child  gets  the  satisfaction  of  experi- 
encing success  and  the  feeling  of  a job  well  done. 

Children  should  live  in  an  environment  which  makes 
them  sensitive  to  the  rights  and  privileges  of 
being  members  of  a social  group  and  which  provides 
guidance  in  becoming  members  of  a group.  ...  In 
a good  school,  children  have  comradeship  both  with 
their  peers  and  with  older  and  younger  children; 
all  may  realize  a sense  of  belonging;  co-operative 
effort  rather  than  "might  is  right"  holds  sway; 
fairness  and  kindness  exist;  children  share,  take 
turns,  stand  up  for  each  other's  rights  and  opin- 
ions, fight  their  own  battles,  sympathize  when 
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indicated,  assume  responsibilities  for  making  in- 
dividual and  group  decisions;  appreciate  and  enjoy 
contacts  with  persons  of  other  races  and  creeds; 
both  aggressive  and  shy  children  eventually  find 
a constructive  place  in  group  activities.  . . • 

Children  should  live  in  a world  where  they  can  ex- 
press their  feelings  and  learn  to  understand, 
accept  and  control  their  feelings.  ...  It  is 
assumed  that  when  an  emotional  outburst  occurs, 
the  child  does  not  have  a more  adequate  response 
ready  and  that  he  needs  guidance  in  finding  one.  • . 

The  young  child  needs  an  atmosphere  of  reasonable 
security  in  which  he  knows  that  he  is  wanted, 
needed,  valued,  and  appreciated  by  adults  and  that 
the  adults  in  his  life  will  try  to  arrive  at  mu- 
tual understandings  in  dealing  v/ith  him.  . . . 

Young  children  need  some  experience  that  will  en- 
courage and  preserve  their  sensitivities  to  the 
wonders  of  life  and  universe.  . . • Primary  res- 
ponsibility for  spiritual  development  lies,  of 
course,  v/ith  parents,  but  the  good  school  will 
offer  supplementary  or  complementary  experiences.  • 

The  child  should  be  encouraged  toward  expression 
of  its  creative  powers  in  ways  meaningful  to  him, 
free  from  undue  imposition  of  adult  standards. 

Numerous  other  authorities  cite  the  same  values  of  the 
nursery  school.  Patty  Smith  Hill^  in  reporting  for  the  Asso- 
ciation for  Childhood  Education  emphasizes  similar  values.  The 
magazine,  Childhood  Education,  from  time  to  time  contains 
articles  by  authorities^ which  in  substance  make  the  same 


1-Patty  Smith  Hill,  The  Value  of  Early  Childhood  Education, 
Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1954. 

o 

Lois  H.  Meek,  "Why  Nursery  Education?",  Childhood  Education, 
Volume  11,  No.  7,  pp.  291-294. 

5Julia  C.  Fowler,  "Why  Nursery  Schools?",  Childhood  Educa- 
tion, Volume  23,  No.  7,  pp.  334-337. 
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points  as  Fuller. 

Anderson,^-  in  discussing  the  future  of  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation, points  out  some  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  desira- 
bility of  school  experience  for  every  young  child,  but  adds 
that  those  who  have  worked  with  young  children  and  know  most 
about  them  feel  that  early  education  is  desirable  for  all.  For 
particular  classes  of  young  children  who  have  disadvantages, 
chiefly  of  a social  nature,  school  experience  is  especially 
valuable.  These  are:  handicapped  children,  only  children  or 
children  from  very  small  families;  children  physically  isolated 
in  outlying  neighborhoods;  children  socially  isolated  because 
of  lack  of  playmates;  children  in  family  situations  so  tense 
that  normal  adjustment  cannot  be  made;  and  children  in  small 
apartments  with  limited  indoor  and  outdoor  play  space. 

In  the  more  specific  area  of  intellectual  development, 
many  research  studies  have  been  recorded.  While  the  findings 
of  these  studies  do  not  always  agree  regarding  the  amount  of 
influence  the  nursery  school  exerts  on  intellectual  growth,  in 
general  they  do  indicate  that  attendance  in  a good  nursery 
school  results  in  some  gain  in  the  abilities  measured  by  in- 
telligence tests.  Foremost  among  these  are  the 

■^John  E.  Anderson,  "The  Theory  of  Early  Childhood  Education", 
Forty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  Early  Childhood  Education, 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  1947,  p.  99. 
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experiments^’ 2,5  recorded  in  the  Iowa  Laboratories  of  child 
development • 

Numerous  also  have  been  the  research  studies  concerned 
with  determining  the  influence  of  nursery  school  experience 
upon  the  social  behavior  of  those  in  attendance.  Several 
studies* * 3 4 >5,6,7  g^ow  that  with  attendance  in  a good  nursery 
school  comes  an  increase  in  self -assertiveness , independence 


iHarold  M.  Skeels  et  al.,  A Study  of  Environmental  Stim- 
ulation, University  Press,  University  of  Iowa,  Iowa  City,  1938. 

^Beth  L.  Wellman,  ’’Some  New  Bases  for  the  Interpretation  of 
the  I.  Q.",  Pedogogical  Seminar  and  Journal  of  Genetic  Psy- 
chology, Vol.  41,  pp.  116-126. 

3 , "Grov/th  in  Intelligence  Under  Differing  School 

Environment,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  13, 
pp.  59-83. 

4Eugene  L.  Horowitz,  Randolph  3.  Smith,  "Social  Relations 
and  Personality  Patterns  in  Pre-school  Children,"  Journal  of 
Genetic  Psychology,  Vol.  54,  pp.  337-352. 

^ Arthur  T.  Jersild,  Mary  D.  Pile,  The  Influence  of  Nursery 
School  Experience  on  Children^  Social  Adjustments,  Bureau  of 
Publications,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1939. 

^Walther  Joel,  "The  Influence  of  Nursery  School  Education 
Upon  Maturity,"  Journal  of  Experimental  Education,  Vol.  8, 
pp.  164-165. 

^Dorothy  VanAlstyne,  LaBerta  Hattiwick,  "A  Follow-Up  Study 
of  the  Behavior  of  Nursery  School  Children,"  Child  Development, 
Vol.  10,  pp.  43-72. 
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and  self  control.  They  have  learned  to  become  a part  of  a 
group  and,  at  the  same  time,  have  become  independent  individ- 
uals. Thus,  the  child  seems  to  benefit  in  two  important  ways, 
in  maintaining  his  individuality  within  a group  and  in  becoming 
a part  of  a group. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  health,  the  nursery  school  has 
definite  values.  Lois  Meek^  cites  the  benefits  of  sleep,  rest, 
fresh  air,  and  nutrition  which  are  provided  by  the  nursery 
school.  The  regular  physical  examinations  keep  a check  on  in- 
cipient tuberculosis,  heart  defects,  eye  and  teeth  difficulties 
Another  positive  contribution  to  the  health  of  the  child  is  the 
noon  meal  in  schools  in  which  it  is  served.  This  not  only  as- 
sures to  the  child  the  daily  benefit  of  nutritious  food,  but 
cultivates  in  the  child  good  eating  habits  and  practice  of 
tasting  and  eating  new  foods,  which  frequently  is  not  the  case 
in  the  home. 

Physicians  who  are  well  informed  about  child  development 
and  protection  welcome  nursery  schools  and  kindergartens  be- 
cause they  not  only  offer  many  advantages  for  the  growing 
child,  but  also  assure  better  opportunities  for  health  super- 
vision and  greater  safeguards  against  accident.* 2 

3-Meek,  op.cit.  p.  291 

2American  Academy  of  Pediatrics,  Benefits  of  a Good  Nursery 
School,  (Statement  prepared  for  National  Association  for 
Nursery  Education.) 
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VI.  PUBLIC  OPINION 


Public  opinion  concerning  the  extension  of  school  services 
for  children  two  through  five  years  is  at  variance.  Goodykoontzl 
summarizes  the  chief  reasons  alleged  in  opposition  to  the  pub- 
licly supported  nursery  school.  Briefly,  they  are: 

1.  Children  two,  three,  four,  and  five  years  are 
not  ready  for  formal  learning. 

2.  Young  children  need  a home  environment  for 
their  best  development. 

3.  Public  assumption  of  responsibility  for  young 
children  deprives  the  parents  of  their  respon- 
sibility and  of  the  benefits  they  would  receive 
from  their  total  care. 

4.  The  costs  of  nursery  school  and  kindergarten 
are  prohibitive. 

5.  Children  in  groups  are  subject  to  serious 
health  hazards. 

6.  The  care  of  young  children  is  a welfare  function 
which  should  be  exercised  by  welfare  agencies. 

On  the  other  side  of  the  picture  are  found  many  groups, 
both  lay  and  professional,  who  heartily  endorse  the  program  of 
nursery  schools.  Adults  in  the  state  of  Minnesota  were  asked 
to  reply  to  the  following  question  in  a public  opinion  poll.2 
"Would  you  like  to  have  your  local  school  include  nursery 
school  as  a regular  part  of  its  program?"  Forty-eight  per  cent 


■^Goodykoontz,  op.  cit.,  pp.  51-54. 

20ff ice  of  Education,  "Do  People  Want  Schools  for  Children 
Under  Six?",  School  Life.  Vol.  29,  No.  3.,  p.24. 
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of  the  answers  were  in  the  affirmative;  forty-four  per  cent 
were  in  the  negative;  eight  per  cent  of  the  answers  were  miss- 
ing. Eight  out  of  ten  who  voted  in  the  affirmative  were  in 
favor  of  tax-supported  schools.  The  rural  population  was  in 
the  negative.  A larger  proportion  of  the  more  highly  educated 
parents  voted  yes  than  voted  no;  a greater  number  of  those 
voting  yes  were  in  the  above  average  income  group. 

Representatives  of  nine  national  organizations  at  a confer- 
ence in  September  1945  subscribed  to  the  following  resolution: 1 

We  restate  our  interest  in  and  approval  of  federal 
aid  to  free,  tax-supported,  public  schools  based 
upon  the  principles  of  equalization,  a maximum  of 
local  control  and  provision  for  nursery  schools 
and  kindergartens. 

These  organizations  were: 

American  Association  for  Health 
Physical  Education  and  Recreation 
American  Association  of  University  Women 
American  Home  Economics  Association 
Association  for  Childhood  Education 
General  Federation  of  Women’ s Clubs 
National  Association  for  Nursery  Education 
National  Congress  of  Parents  and  Teachers 
National  Educational  Association 


^Office  of  Education,  "Postwar  Planning  for  Young  Children," 
School  Life,  Vol.  28,  No.  5,  p.  9. 


Other  organized  groups1  endorsing  the  downward  extension 

of  the  public  school  system  to  include  nursery  schools  are: 

The  War  Manpower  Commission,  The  Womans  Advisory  Committee 

(April  1945),  The  Congress  of  Women's  Auxiliaries  of  the  C.I.O., 

The  Commission  of  Educational  Reconstruction  of  the  American 

Federation  of  Teachers  of  the  A.F.  of  L.  On  a still  wider 

international  scope,  the  International  Labor  Conference  which 

convened  in  Paris  in  November,  1945  recommended  that: 

Pre-school  education  be  accessible  to  all  children 
without  being  compulsory,  as  soon  as  possible  and 
as  far  as  practicable. 

2 

The  findings  of  the  Research  Division  of  the  N.E.A.  with 

respect  to  children  from  the  ages  of  three  to  five  are: 

School  attendance  at  these  ages  should  not  be 
required.  For  children  whose  parents  or  guard- 
ians wish  them  to  attend,  however,  the  schools 
should  provide  suitable  care  and  training  during 
such  hours  as  the  needs  of  the  children  demand, 
except  in  areas  where  the  numbers  of  children 
are  too  small.  ...  to  make  such  provisions 
practicable • 

This  statement  was  based  on  recommendations  "found  in 
hundreds  of  professional  books,  bulletins,  and  magazine  art- 
icles on  the  local,  state  and  national  aspects  of  education. 


^Goodykoontz,  op.  cit.  pp.  57-58. 

^National  Education  Association,  "Proposals  for  Public 
Education  in  Postwar  America,"  Research  Bulletin  of  the 
National  Education  Association,  Vol.  XXII,  No.  2,  Reses.rch 
Division  of  the  National  Education  Association,  Washington, 
D.C.,  1944. 
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The  Committee1  of  the  Forty-Fourth  Yearbook  in  formulating 

suggestions  for  the  reconstruction  of  education  states: 

3oaras  of  Education  should  by  law  be  required  to 
provide  school  opportunities  for  all  five-year 
old  children  and  they  should  be  permitted  to  pro- 
vide at  public  expense  for  all  three  and  four- 
year-old  children  whose  parents  wish  them  to 
attend  and  who  will  themselves  participate  in  a 
parent-education  program. 

The  great  number  of  colleges  and  universities  that  are 
establishing  pre-school  laboratories  and  teacher  training  cen- 
ters, the  compulsory  registration  of  private  schools  in  some 
states,  the  numerous  publications  on  standards  and  values  of 
the  nursery  school  indicate  a growing  appreciation  and  interest 
on  the  part  of  the  American  public. 

The  general  trend  is  toward  the  establishment  of  tax- 
supported  kindergartens  and  nursery  schools  where  the  enroll- 
ment would  be  sufficient  to  warrant  the  expense.  It  is  the 
concensus  of  opinion  that  these  schools  should  be  required, 
but  attendance  should  be  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  the 
individual  parents. 

lAmerican  Education  in  the  Postwar  Period,  Structural 
Organization,  nA  Program  for  Reconstruction  of  Education," 
Forty-Fourth  Yearbook  of  the  National  Society  for  the  Study  of 
Education,  Part  II,  University  of  Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111. 
1945,  p.  297. 
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CHAPTER  II 


TRENDS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING  ON  THE  NURSERY  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

I.  EDUCATIONAL  STATUS  OF  PRESENT  ACTIVE  TEACHERS 

OF  YOUNG  CHILDREN 

According  to  a recent  survey^  of  1,574  directing  teachers 
65,4  per  cent  of  both  nursery  school  and  kindergarten  teachers 
had  received  from  four  to  eight  years  preparation;  33  l/3  per 
cent  had  three  years  or  less;  53.8  per  cent  had  earned  at 
least  one  professional  degree;  20  per  cent  had  earned  diplomas 
or  certificates;  and  25  per  cent  had  no  special  credentials. 
Preparation  for  the  entire  group  of  teachers  exclusive  of  the 
WPA  teachers  is  higher  than  that  of  elementary  teachers. 

This  study  shows  four  or  more  years  of  professional  pre- 
paration for  29  per  cent  of  the  kindergarten  teachers,  38  per 
cent  of  the  elementary  teachers,  65.3  per  cent  of  nursery 
school  teachers,  79  per  cent  of  the  junior  high  school  teach- 
ers, and  92  per  cent  of  senior  high  school  teachers.  It 
should  be  noted,  however,  that  the  percentage  for  nursery 
school  teachers  is  heavily  weighted  by  the  highly  trained 
directors  of  nursery  school  laboratories  for  research  and 
college  demonstration,  most  of  whom  have  earned  master* s 

1City  Teachers:  Their  Preparation,  Salaries  and  Experience, 
Research  Bulletin  Vol.  18,  No.  1,  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation,  Washington,  D.C.,  1940,  p.  7 
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or  doctor’s  degrees. 

On  the  otner  hand  a large  proportion  of  the  851  teachers 
reported  for  WPA  schools  held  no  degrees  and  had  three  years 
or  less  of  preparation.  Also  due  to  the  fact  that  few  states 
require  registration  of  privately  conducted  schools,  there  is 
no  available  record  of  the  preparation  of  many  of  these  di- 
rectors and  teachers.  Their  education  ranges  from  the  com- 
pletion of  elementary  school  to  a doctor’s  degree. 

During  recent  years  rapid  strides  have  been  made  in 
raising  the  qualifications  for  teaching  young  children,  but  the 
emergency  certificates  of  the  war  years  have  lowered  the 
actual  practice  at  these  standards. 

II.  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  NURSERY  SCHOOL  TEACHERS 

Scarcity  of  information.  Standards  and  requirements  for 
teacher  preparation  are  determined  within  each  state  under  the 
direction  of  the  state  department  of  education. 

The  Federal  Security  Agency  has  issued  a summary^of 
teacher  certification  requirements  for  1947-48.  This  circular 

records  data  for  elementary,  junior,  and  senior  high  school 
teachers,  but  gives  no  information  concerning  the  nursery 

^Federal  Security  Agency,  Summary  of  Teacher  Certification 
Requirements,  1947-48,  Circular  No.  233,  Fifth  Revision, 

Office  of  Education,  Washington,  D.C.,  1948. 
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school  or  kindergarten. 

A more  detailed  analysis  is  given  by  Woellner  and  Wood1 
for  1947-48  which  tabulates  the  information  for  the  above 
mentioned  levels,  and  also  makes  a few  references  to  the  kin- 
dergarten, but  gives  no  information  for  nursery  school  teach- 
ers • 

As  far  as  the  writer  has  been  able  to  gather  information, 
state  laws  in  regard  to  training  for  nursery  teacning  run  the 
gamut  all  the  way  from  nothing  as  illustrated  by  Massachusetts, 
to  highly  comprehensive  laws  as  illustrated  by  New  York. 

Certificates  for  teaching  service  in  New  York  State.  At 
present  New  York  has  the  most  stringent  laws  concerning  the 
preparation  of  its  nursery  school  teachers.  It  issues  cer- 
tificates not  for  nursery  school,  kindergarten  etc.,  but  re- 
quires preparation  for  ’‘early  childhood  education. “ The  law 
reads:2 

Early  Childhood  Education.  A candidate  who  completes  a 
four  year  curriculum  approved  for  early  childhood  ed- 
ucation will  receive  a certificate  limited  to  teaching 
service  in  the  primary  grades,  the  kindergarten  and  the 
nursery  school.  A four-year  curriculum  approved  for  the 
preparation  of  teachers  of  early  childhood  shall  in- 
clude 56  semester  hours  in  approved  professional  courses, 
12  of  which  shall  have  been  in  approved  supervised 
practice  teaching  in  the  primary  grades,  the  kindergarten 

^Robert  C.  Woellner,  M.  Aurilla  Wood,  Requirements  for 
Certification  of  Teachers  and  Administrators,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  1948. 

2The  University  of  the  State  of  New  York,  Certificates  for 
Teaching  Service,  The  State  Education  Department,  Albany,  New 
York,  p.  2. 
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and  the  nursery  school.  The  24  semester  hours  in 
appropriate  professional  courses  other  than  supervised 
practice  teaching  shall  give  appropriate  emphasis  to 
the  learning  and  behavior  problems  of  young  children 
and  the  instructional  needs  of  children  in  the  primary 
grades,  the  kindergarten,  and  the  nursery  school. 

The  law  further  explains  the  term  "approved  curriculum," 
as  a college  which  includes  approximately  two  years  of  liberal 
arts  study  and  a specialization  in  education  of  not  less  than 
36  semester  hours  in  appropriate  professional  courses. 

The  following  schedule^  is  given  by  New  York  State  as 
requirements  in  the  various  fields  for  the  36  semester  hours 
of  professional  study. 

Fields  Semester  Hour 

Range 

1.  Observation  and  supervised 
student  practice  teaching  in 
elementary  schools  including  12  to  15 

conferences  on  teaching 
problems 


2.  Elementary  school  methods  and 

materials  8 to  12 

3.  Psychology  for  teachers  and 

child  development  or  child  6 to  10 

psychology 

4.  History,  principles,  problems, 

and/or  philosophy  of  education  2 to  6 

These  are  the  requirements  on  the  elementary  level.  This 
same  division  of  requirements  applies  in  regard  to  the  Cer- 
tificate in  Early  Childhood  Education.  Nursery  school,  kin- 
dergarten, and  primary  work  is  substituted  for  the  courses 
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listed  for  the  elementary  level 


New  Hampshire  requirements  for  nursery  school  certifica- 
tion. The  requirements^-  of  New  Hampshire  are  not  as  definite 
as  those  of  New  York,  but  surpass  the  laws  of  many  states  that 
have  few  if  any  requirements.  New  Hampshire  requires  the 
following: 

Licenses  will  be  issued  to  persons  having  one  of  the 
following  types  of  preparation  outlined  below: 

1.  Graduate  of  a three  or  four  year  curriculum  for 
the  preparation  of  pre-school  teachers  in  a 
standard  post-secondary  teacher-training  insti- 
tution. 

2.  Graduate  of  a two  or  three  year  elementary  cur- 
riculum with  an  additional  year  of  study  in  the 
pre-school  field.  This  work  should  include 
theory  and  practice. 

3.  College  graduate  with  one  additional  year  of 
study  in  the  pre-school  field.  This  work  will 
include  theory  and  practice. 

Colorado  State  Requirements.  The  State  of  Colorado  has 

standards^  that  are  yet  more  vague  than  those  of  New  Hampshire, 

but  are  more  recent.  Standard  No.  II  on  personnel  under  the 

section  devoted  to  day  nurseries  and  nursery  schools  states: 

1.  All  staff  members  shall  be  qualified  by  character, 
temperament,  learning,  and  experience  to  carry  out 
a satisfactory  program  of  child  care.  Each  staff 
member  should  have  a sympathetic  understanding  of 
children  with  a recognition  of  children's  capa- 
bilities and  limitations  and  an  interest  in  the 

■''State  Board  of  Education,  New  Hampshire  Standards,  Chapter 
27,  State  Board  of  Education,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  1943. 

2 

Board  of  Standards  of  Child  Care,  Minimum  Standards  and 
Rules  and  Regulations,  State  of  Colorado,  Denver  2.  Colo.,  1948 
p.  17-18 
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development  of  their  personalities. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  this  law  is  not  taken  from  stan- 
dards relating  specifically  to  educational  institutions,  but 
from  standards  of  child  care.  The  Board  has  been  careful  to 
include  a definition  of  a nursery  school  clearly  stating  that 
its  purpose  is  educational  not  merely  custodial. 

In  the  same  section,  the  introductory  paragraph^to 
Standard  No.  V on  programs,  says  that  a nursery  school  as  a 
highly  specialized  form  of  group  care  must  follow  a program 
based  on  recognized  educational  standards  for  child  develop- 
ment. Then  follows  a summary  of  the  educational  plan  taken 
from  Some  Ways  of  Distinguishing  a Good  Nursery  School. 

Summary.  Preparation  for  certification  of  nursery  school 
teachers  is  not  mentioned  in  the  legislation  of  many  states. 
Some  states  require  these  teachers  to  be  adequately  trained, 
but  leave  the  decision  as  to  what  adequate  training  includes 
to  the  individual  nurseries.  Other  states  require  that  this 
preparation  be  one,  two,  or  more  years  of  professional  training 
in  a recognized  institution.  New  York  outlines  very  definitely 
and  specifically,  what  the  Board  of  Education  considers 
sufficient  preparation  for  its  nursery  school  teachers. 

1ibid.  p.  19 
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III.  PRIVATELY  RECOMMENDED  STANDARDS  FOR  NURSERY 
SCHOOL  TEACHER  TRAINING 

Pennsylvania  Association  of  Private  Academic  Schools. 

This  association-^-  in  drawing  up  its  standards  for  1948  placed 
specific  emphasis  on  the  field  of  nursery  school  and  kinder- 
garten education.  In  all  phases,  personnel,  program  planning, 
building  etc.  more  details  are  outlined  for  the  pre-school 
level  than  for  any  other  age  level.  The  committee  points  this 
out  in  the  introduction  and  states  that  as  this  is  a newer 
field  of  action  it  needs  more  emphasis  and  explanation.  It 
continues  to  point  out  that  the  present  recommendations  are 
not  to  be  considered  as  optimum  and  final,  but  are  the  minimum 
essentials,  as  a beginning  to  be  raised  as  time  goes  on. 

In  outlining  the  recommendations  for  the  staff  it  gives 

rather  definite  qualifications.  These  include  both  nursery 

school  and  kindergarten  teachers. 

The  person  in  direct  charge  of  the  pre-school  children 
and  the  head  teacher  of  each  group: 

1.  Should  be  a graduate  of  a 4-year  teacher  training 

^ school. 

2.  Should  have  at  least  14  semester  hours  of  credit 

in  courses  covering  the  following  areas:  child 

development,  nursery  school  and  kindergarten 
education,  family  relationships,  and  mental  hy- 
giene 


► 


^Pennsylvania  Association  of  Private  Academic  Schools, 
Membership  Standards , 1948 
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3.  Must  have  had  actual  experience  in  training  young 
children  such  as  4 semester  hours  of  student 
teaching  in  an  approved  institution,  or  at  least 
one  year  experience  under  the  direction  of  a 
teacher  who  has  these  requirements. 

Assistant  teachers  should  be  at  least  20  years  of  age, 
prepared  as  above  or  currently  engaged  in  child  study 
under  supervision  in  an  accredited  institution. 

These  are  not  state  standards  but  standards  of  a private 
association.  They  clearly  show  the  importance  that  this  group 
places  on  the  proper  facilities  for  young  children,  and  the 
necessity  of  properly  qualified  teachers. 

National  Committee  for  Nursery  Education.  In  1929  an 
organization  known  as  the  National  Committee  for  Nursery  Ed- 
ucation which  was  the  forerunner  of  the  present  National  Asso- 
ciation for  Nursery  Education  published  the  Minimum  Essentials 
of  Nursery  School  Education. This  publication  was  considered 
so  important  that  subsequent  issues  published  by  the  N.A.N.E. 
appeared  in  1935,  1941,  and  the  latest  in  1948.  In  the 
earliest  issue,  1929,  essentials  for  adequate  teacher  training 
were  definitely  outlined.  They  advise  that  the  training  in- 
clude a back-ground  of  rich  and  varied  experiences,  both  in 
school  and  out  of  school,  and  experiences  with  children  of  pre- 
school age.  The  professional  training  should  be  taken  at  an 
approved  center  with  special  courses  in  child  psychology, 

^Mary  D.  Davis  et  al.  Minimum  Essentials  for  Nursery 
Education , National  Committee  on  Nursery  School  Education, 
Boston,  Mass.  1929 
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physical  growth,  physical  and  mental  hygiene,  nutrition,  family 
relations,  methods  in  nursery  school  education,  observation 
and  participation  in  parent  education,  and  especially  actual 
responsibility  for  handling  a group  of  children. 

The  1948  issue-1-  of  this  publication  devotes  very  little 
space  to  teacher  preparation.  Under  "Personnel’1  it  states  that 
the  children’s  teacher  should  be  well  trained  in  the  nursery 
school  and  child  development  fields.  Further  on  in  qualifying 
the  teachers  it  proposes  that  the  training  of  a head  teacher 
should  include  a foundation  of  child  development  training  plus 
specialization  in  the  field  of  nursery  school  education.  Ad- 
ditional preparation  of  a broad  cultural  nature  is  desirable. 
The  assistant  teachers  may  have  less  training  and  experience 
than  the  head  teachers,  but  should  be  trained  to  assume  more 
and  more  responsibility  for  the  total  program. 

Educational  Policies  Commission.  As  a result  of  the  mush- 
room growth  of  nursery  schools  during  the  war  period,  this 
Commission  drew  up  a pamphlet  on  Educational  Services  for  Young 

o 

Children.  This  Commission  states  that  the  education  of  these 

•^Gertrude  E.  Chittenden,  Margaret  Nesbitt,  Essentials  of 
Nursery  Education,  National  Association  for  Nursery  Education, 
Roosevelt  College,  Chicago,  111.  1948,  p.  21. 
o 

Educational  Policies  Commission,  Educational  Services  for 
Young  Children,  National  Educational  Association  of  the  United 
States  and  American  Association  of  School  Administrators, 
Washington,  D.C.  1945,  p.  33 
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teachers  is  of  the  utmost  importance.  It  proposes  that  the 
teachers  be  prepared  to  teach  nursery  school,  kindergarten, 

) and  perhaps  primary  children.  This  preparation  implies  work 

at  least  equivalent  to  a bachelor’s  degree. 

In  another  section^-  this  same  commission  sets  forth  the 
proposition  that  each  state  provide  opportunities  for  desirable 
individuals  to  receive  this  preparation  at  publicly  supported 
teacher  training  institutions  and  encourage  the  provision  of 
such  opportunities  at  private  colleges  and  universities. 
Furthermore  each  state  department  should  have  the  certifying 
responsibility  for  recognizing  professional  preparation. 

Association  for  Childhood  Education.  The  Association  has 
recently  published  suggestions^  to  guide  the  prospective  teach- 
er of  young  children  in  her  choice  of  a college.  They  stress 
the  fact  that  teachers  of  young  children  need  extended  time 
for  preparation  and  advocate  a four  year  curriculum  leading  to 
a bachelor’s  degree  or  even  a five  year  curriculum  leading  to 
a master’s  degree;  the  additional  year  is  spent  in  advanced 
professional  study,  or  in  internship  in  a public  school. 

The  first  two  years  should  be  characterized  as  "general 
education"  to  develop  good  health  and  strong  bodies;  to  cul- 
tivate well  adjusted  personalities  through  guidance  and  a 

^ ^ibid.  p.  45. 

2 

Louise  M.  Adler,  Getting  Ready t Kindergarten  Portfolio, 
Section  10,  Association  for  Childhood  Education,  Washington, 

D.C. 
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wealth  of  varied  social  experiences;  to  develop  intelligent, 
creative,  and  socially  responsible  citizens  through  first  hand 
experience  with  real  social  problems;  to  develop  a rich  cul- 
tural background  through  literature,  fine  and  industrial  arts, 
music,  and  the  dance. 

The  third  and  fourth  years  of  the  course  present  the  spe- 
cific preparation  for  teaching.  During  these  two  years  the 
prospective  teacher  should  gain  an  understanding  of  how  child- 
ren grow  physically  and  intellectually,  socially  and  emotion- 
ally, how  they  learn,  how  they  share  in  the  life  of  the  home, 
school  and  community,  and  how  these  affect  children. 

This  understanding  can  be  gained  by  observing  and  teach- 
ing young  children;  observing  and  recording  physical  and 
mental  conditions  of  children;  finding  the  causes  of  emotion- 
al disturbances,  personality  and  behavior  difficulties;  work- 
ing under  guidance  to  remove  and  overcome  these  difficulties. 

Beneficial  experiences  outside  the  school  are  those  in 
which  students  observe  and  participate  when  possible  in  the 
work  with  children  in  hospitals,  medical  centers,  schools  for 
the  handicapped,  child  guidance  centers,  and  social  service 
agencies . 

In  the  final  analysis  the  Association  states  that  pro- 
spective teachers  should  select  an  institution  for  teacher 
training  with  care : 
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Select  a college 

Which  is  accredited  by  the  State  University  of  the 
State  in  which  the  school  is  situated  and  by  the 
regional  Association  of  Colleges. 

Which  has  adequate  financial  support. 

Which  has  developed  its  curricula  and  procedures  in 
keeping  with  the  best  modern  trends  in  education. 

Which  prepares  its  graduates  for  teaching  in  the 
elementary  school  and  offers  special  preparation 
for  teaching  children  from  two  through  eight  years- 
the  nursery,  kindergarten,  primary  period. 

Which  has  a four  year  curriculum  with  an  accredited 
degree  for  the  education  of  teachers  of  young  child- 
ren, and  preferably  one  which  offers  a fifth  year 
of  professional  education  and  grants  a master  of 
arts  degree. 

Which  has  faculty  members  who  are  democratic,  friend- 
ly, and  live  well-adjusted,  interesting  lives. 

Which  has  a well-operated  and  helpful  teacher  place- 
ment bureau,  and  continues  its  interest  in  and  ren- 
ders professional  help  to  its  graduates  in  service. 

National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education.  The  Forty- 
Sixth  Yearbook  on  early  childhood  education  has  devoted  a sec- 
tion to  the  staff  and  its  preparation.  The  problem  facing 
educators  to-day  is  succinctly  formulated. ^ 

The  present  demand  for  extended  educational  services 
for  young  children  offers  a tremendous  challenge  to 
teacher  education.  Not  only  must  new  teachers  be 
trained,  but  a more  vital  program  of  in-service  edu- 
cation is  also  essential. 


■^Millie  C.  Almy  and  Agna  Snyder,  "The  Staff  and  Its  Pre- 
paration,” Forty-Sixth  Yearbook,  Part  II,  Early  Childhood, 
National  Society  for  the  Study  of  Education,  University  of 
Chicago  Press,  Chicago,  111.,  1947,  p.  246. 
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Teachers  of  young  children  must  be  more  adequately 
oriented  socially,  must  have  a functional  understanding 
of  growth  and  development  and  must  be  equipped  to  work 
not  only  with  children,  but  with  parents  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  This  places  renewed  emphasis  on 
the  need  for  greater  co-operation  between  teacher- 
education  institutions  and  other  agencies  and  for  closer 
co-ordination  of  theory  and  practice. 

To  meet  this  challenge,  Almy  and  Snyder,1  both  faculty 
members  of  outstanding  teacher-training  institutions,  have 
described,  in  general,  opportunities  that  would  adequately 
train  teachers  of  young  children.  They  strongly  state  that 
teacher  education  must  aoanaon  its  isolation  and  be  tied  as 
closely  as  possible  to  the  education  of  all  other  students 
preparing  to  enter  fields  concerned  with  human  development. 
Those  aspiring  to  become  teachers,  recreational  directors, 
political  leaders,  social  welfare  workers,  specialists  in 
health,  should  all  have  the  same  background  with  the  community 
their  common  laboratory.  They  would  work  mainly  in  their  sep- 
arate fields  and  in  joint  seminars;  they  would  pool  their  ex- 
periences, set  goals  and  recognize  the  necessity  of  integrating 
these  professions. 

As  a background  to  the  practical  work,  all  students  should 
have  courses  which  would  include  growth  and  development;  one 
in  the  social,  political  and  economic  problems  of  to-day;  one 
in  which  the  major  findings  of  science  and  their  implications 
are  discussed;  one  in  the  arts,  and  one  in  philosophy,  of  the 

1ibid.  pp.  234-242 
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living  philosophies  of  today. 

For  training  of  this  type  there  should  be  a common  frame- 
work, but  beyond  this  a wide  latitude  for  meeting  individual 
needs  and  interest.  Thus  a student  who  is  provided  with  little 
or  no  experience  with  young  children  would  be  given  more  ex- 
perience in  groups  by  way  of  recreation  centers,  camps  and  care 
of  children  before  being  permitted  to  teach.  The  stage  in  her 
total  training  program  at  which  the  student  begins  her  teaching 
should  depend  on  her  readiness  for  it.  Much  wasted  energy 
could  be  saved  both  for  the  college  and  the  student,  if,  fairly 
early  in  her  college  career,  she  is  given  various  experiences 
with  children. 

The  most  significant  step  in  the  student’s  training  is  the 
practice  teaching.  This  should  not  be  done  at  the  ’’model 
school  of  the  campus  attended  only  by  professional  offspring, 
but  should  be  a school  indigenous  to  the  community.  While 
teaching,  the  students  need  to  have  experience  in  participating 
in  the  development  of  the  program  as  it  applies  to  the  specific 
community. 

The  trend  of  today  in  the  preparation  of  teachers  of  young 
children  is  well  in  the  direction  of  a broad  cultural  back- 
ground and  fundamental  understandings.  Little  attention  is 
placed  on  specific  techniques.  To  leave  the  young  teacher 
filled  with  fire  and  enthusiasm  for  the  noble  work  of  molding 
youth,  but  with  little  knowledge  of  how  to  accomplish  this,  is 
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only  to  lead  him  to  frustration  and  discouragement. 

According  to  Almy  and  Snyder:1 

There  is  need  at  present  to  work  out  a combination  of 
breadth  of  view  and  technical  competence.  The  solution 
lies  in  definiteness  in  student  teaching  and  in  co- 
ordination of  the  student’s  teaching  experiences  with 
college  courses  and  seminars.  Indeed  if  there  were  a 
single  concept  representing  the  basic  need  in  the  pre- 
paration of  teachers  of  young  children,  it  might  well 
be  co-ordination. 

Within  the  scope  of  training  should  be  a course  in  elemen- 
tary science,  to  take  science  out  of  the  text  book  and  make  it 
live  on  the  level  of  the  young  child.  The  student  needs  to  ob- 
serve, experiment,  and  explore  in  such  a way  that  she  can  guide 
and  appreciate  the  young  child’s  curiosity.  Pre-school  in- 
terests center  mainly  around  the  seasons,  plants,  animals, 
mechanical  contrivances,  streets,  buildings,  farms,  and  fac- 
tories. 

Beyond  this  should  be  some  creative  work  that  offers 
opportunities  for  all  mediums,  words,  clay,  paints,  wood,  metal, 
music,  even  the  theater.  This  experimentation  should  be  both 
on  the  adult  and  child  level.  It  is  only  thus  the  student  will 
be  able  to  release  the  creative  power  of  children. 

Another  important  aspect  of  the  teacher’s  training  is  a 
knowledge  and  mastery  of  the  skills  for  properly  caring  for 
the  child’s  health.  Such  emphasis  would  include  the  recog- 
nition of  symptoms  of  disease,  first-aid,  nutrition  and  mental 
health. 

Libid.  p.  240 
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To  sum  up  this  discussion  from  the  Yearbook,  the  training 
program  would  include  a broad  social  background  with  the  com- 
munity as  a laboratory,  close  contact  and  integration  with  all 
other  workers  in  the  field  of  humanity,  many  and  varied  ex- 
periences with  young  children,  learning  specific  techniques, 
gaining  an  understanding  of  the  child,  knowledge  of  the  child’s 
world  of  science,  and  creative  experiences.  It  stresses  the 
need  of  integration  and  co-ordination.  It  would  have  the 
teacher  experienced  in  nursery  school,  kinaergarten  and  primary 
work. 

The  important  outcome  of  this  pre-service  preparation  is 
an  ’’at-homeness"  with  the  children  and  a fundamental  under- 
standing of  their  behavior  and  motivation. 

IV . SUMMARY 

The  references  quoted  are  all  in  agreement  that  practice 
teaching  and  observation  are  essential  to  nursery  school  teach- 
er training,  but  only  New  York  requires  a specific  number  of 
hours  as  a minimum.  Four  out  of  the  six  require  or  recommend 
preparation  for  or  at  least  acquaintance  with  the  years  of 
child  life,  two  through  eight  years.  Five  out  of  the  six 
recommend  a broad  cultural  background  for  the  first  two  years 
of  study.  Four  ol  these  authorities  require  or  recommend  a 
four  year  college  or  teacher  training  curriculum  leading  to  a 
bachelor’s  degree,  or  a college  graduate  with  an  extra  year  of 
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study  in  child  development. 


The  professional  subjects  recommended  by  all  of  the  auth- 
orities referred  to  with  the  exception  of  New  Hampshire,  which 
does  not  list  specific  subject  matter,  are:  child  growth  and 

development,  child  psychology,  and  nursery  school  education. 
Kindergarten  and  primary  methods  are  required  or  advised  by  the 
four. 

From  the  literature  we  may  conclude  that  the  trend  of  to- 
day in  the  education  of  teachers  of  young  children  is  toward  a 
four  year  curriculum  which  includes  a broad  cultural  background 
and  preparation  for  teaching  children  from  the  years  two 
through  eight. 
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CHAPTER  III 

PLAN  OP  STUDY  AND  ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 
I.  PLAN  OP  STUDY 

Scope . The  purpose  of  this  study  is  to  survey  the  out- 
standing institutions  in  the  United  States  that  offer  training 
for  nursery  school  teachers*  The  number  of  institutions  to  be 
included  in  the  study  was  arbitrarily  set  at  fifty. 

The  points  covered  in  the  survey  are:  length  of  course 
and  finishing  status;  entrance  requirements;  affiliation; 
observation  and  practice  teaching  requirements;  type  of  prac- 
tice teaching  schools;  professional  and  non-professional  cur- 
riculum content;  and  whether  the  school  offers  preparation  for 
the  years  two  to  eight  as  a regular  part  of  the  pre-school 
teacher  training. 

Selection  of  institutions.  The  names  of  schools  profess- 
ing to  train  nursery  school  teachers  were  taken  from  a summary 
of  post-secondary  schools  by  Carter  Good1 2 3  and  from  the  1S37-38 
Biennial  Survey  of  Higher  Education  quoted  by  Elizabeth 
Neterer.  To  supplement  these  names,  a second  list  was  drawn 
up  from  Good^  containing  the  names  of  schools  recorded  as 

1Good,  loc . cit. 

2 

Neterer,  loc . cit . , p.  15 

3Good,  loc . cit . 
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offering  kindergarten  education.  Fifty  schools  were  selected 
from  these  two  sources  on  the  basis  of  their  reputation  in  the 
fields  of  early  childhood  education  or  child  development. 

Some  Catholic  institutions  that  do  not  figure  prominently  in 
the  field  were  included  because  the  author  is  desirous  of  ob- 
taining data  concerning  Catholic  opportunities. 

In  selecting  the  schools,  the  geographic  location  was  not 
taken  into  consideration.  The  greater  number  of  schools 
located  in  particular  areas  or  states  seem  to  indicate  that 
these  localities  provide  more  opportunities  than  the  others. 
More  institutions  in  this  survey  are  located  in  New  York, 
Massachusetts,  and  Illinois  than  in  any  other  particular  sec- 
tion. This  occured  entirely  by  chance. 

The  following  are  the  names  and  locations  of  the  insti- 
tutions used  in  this  study: 

University  of  California 
Berkeley,  California 

Mills  College 
Oakland,  California 

Colorado  State  College 
Greely,  Colorado 

Fannie  A.  Smith  Teacher  Training  School 
Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

New  Haven  State  Teacher* s College 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

St.  Joseph’s  College 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 
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Florida  State  College  for  Women 
Tallahassee,  Florida 

Chicago  Teacher's  College 
Chicago,  Illinois 

De  Paul  University,  Downtown  Division 
Chicago,  Illinois 

Pestalozzi-Froebal  Training  School 
Chicago,  Illinois 

R0osevelt  College 
Chicago,  Illinois 

National  College  of  Education 
Evanston,  Illinois 

University  of  Illinois 
Urbana,  Illinois 

Winnetka  Graduate  Teacher's  College 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

St.  Francis  College 
Fort  Wayne , Indiana 

Ball  State  College 
Muncie,  Indiana 

Iowa  State  College 
Ames,  Iowa 

St.  Ambrose,  Marycrest 
Davenport,  Iowa 

Iowa  University 
Iowa  City,  Iowa 

St.  Joseph’s  College 
Portland,  Maine 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

Hood  College 
Frederick,  Maryland 
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Nursery  Training  School  of  Boston 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Wheelock  College 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lesley  College 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

Wheaton  College 
Norton,  Massachusetts 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Sienna  Heights 
Adrian,  Michigan 

Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
Detroit,  Michigan 

Miss  Wood’s  Training  School 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

St.  Joseph’s  College 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

State  Teachers  College 
New  Paltz,  New  York 

Ann  Reno  Institute 
Nev;  York,  New  York 

Child  Education  Foundation 
New  York,  New  York 

Columbia  Teachers  College 
New  York,  New  York 
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Cooperative  School  for  Teachers 
New  York,  New  York 

Harriette  M.  Mills  Training  School 
New  York,  New  York 

New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 

Hunter  College 
New  York,  New  York 

Vassar  College 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Benret  College  (Negro) 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Sister’s  College  of  Cleveland 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Western  Reserve  University 
Cleveland,  Ohio 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Incarnate  Word  College 
San  Antonio,  Texas 

George  Washington  University 
Washington,  District  of  Columbia 

Development  of  check  list.  It  was  the  original  purpose 

of  the  writer  to  make  the  survey  by  means  of  a questionnaire 

sent  to  the  head  of  the  education  department  in  each  school. 

With  this  plan  in  mind,  a questionnaire  that  would  cover  the 

points  to  be  considered  and  also  be  applicable  to  the  various 

types  of  institutions  was  drawn  up.  On  the  examination  of 

several  catalogs,  it  was  found  that  there  were  few  points  in 

this  questionnaire  which  could  not  be  answered  by  search  in 
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the  school  catalog.  For  this  reason  the  aporoach  was  changed 
from  the  questionnaire  type  of  study  to  a study  of  the  catalog 
content.  The  questionnaire  was  revised  to  be  used  as  a trial 
check  list  and  the  information  which  is  usually  not  given  in 
a catalog  was  eliminated.  The  trial  check  list  was  used  to 
record  information  from  ten  catalogs,  then  further  revised. 
These  three  forms  of  questionnaire  and  check  list  may  be  found 
in  the  APPENDIX. 

Source  of  data.  Catalogs  were  requested  from  the  fifty 

selected  schools.  All  of  the  data  used  in  the  survey  was 

taken  from  the  1948-49  catalogs  of  twenty-nine*  of  the  fifty 

schools.  The  twenty-nine  schools  are: 

Mills  College 
Oakland,  California 

New  Haven  State  Teachers  College 
New  Haven,  Connecticut 

St.  Joseph’s  College 
West  Hartford,  Connecticut 

Pestalozzi-Froebal  Teachers  College 
Chicago,  Illinois 

National  College  of  Education 
Evanston,  Illinois 

Winnetka  Graduate  Teachers  College 
Winnetka,  Illinois 

University  of  Maryland 
College  Park,  Maryland 

"For  explanation  of  why  this  number  was  used,  see  table  in 
next  section. 
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Hood  College 
Frederick,  Maryland 

Nursery  Training  Scnool  of  Boston 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Wheelock  College 
Boston,  Massachusetts 

Lesley  College 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts 

Smith  College 

Northampton,  Massachusetts 

University  of  Michigan 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan 

Merrill-Palmer  Institute 
Detroit,  Michigan 

University  of  Minnesota 
Minneapolis,  Minnesota 

St.  Joseph* s College  for  Women 
Brooklyn,  New  York 

Cornell  University 
Ithaca,  New  York 

State  Teachers  College 
New  Paltz,  New  York 

Ann  Reno  Institute 
New  York,  New  York 

Child  Education  Foundation 
New  York,  New  York 

Cooperative  School  for  Teachers 
New  York,  New  York 

Harriette  M.  Mills  Training  School 
New  York,  New  York 

Hunter  College 
New  York,  New  York 
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New  York  University 
New  York,  New  York 

Columbia  Teachers  College 
New  York,  New  York 

Vassar  College 
Poughkeepsie,  New  York 

Syracuse  University 
Syracuse,  New  York 

Bennet  College  (Negro) 

Greensboro,  North  Carolina 

Ohio  State  University 
Columbus,  Ohio 

Limitations . The  accurate  tabulation  of  the  data  was 
difficult.  The  large  institutions  such  as  the  liberal  arts 
colleges,  state  and  private  universities  of  which  nursery 
school  education  is  only  a small  part,  have  few  basic  re- 
quirements or  recommendations  other  than  those  applicable  to 
all  departments.  Also  the  schedule  of  courses  is  arranged  to 
meet  the  needs  and  interests  of  the  individual  student.  For 
this  reason  it  was  impossible  to  ascertain  all  of  the  work 
these  schools  might  offer  which  would  contribute  to  the  train- 
ing of  a nursery  school  teacher. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  the  names  of  courses  making 
up  the  curricula  were  sometimes  tabulated,  but  their  content 
was  not  given.  If  the  content  were  analyzed,  a curriculum 
that  appears  very  inadequate  might  prove  satisfactory. 

The  conclusions  would  be  more  valid  if  they  were  based 
on  a larger  number  of  curricula. 


II.  ANALYSIS  OP  DATA 


The  data  were  divided  into  two  main  categories:  (1)  gen- 
eral information,  including  response,  length  of  course  and 
finishing  status,  college  or  university  affiliation,  type  of 
practice  teaching  schools,  whether  the  school  offers  nursery 
school-kindergarten-primary  education;  (2)  curriculum  content, 
including  professional  and  non-professional  requirements  and 
recommendations,  and  observation  and  practice  teaching  oppor- 
tunities . 

The  f'ollov/ing  abbreviations  are  used  in  the  tables: 


N.S. 

- Nursery  School 

K. 

- Kindergarten 

Pri. 

- Primary 

Sein.  Hr. 

- Semester  Hours 

Response.  A letter  was  sent  to  fifty  institutions  re- 
questing a copy  of  their  current  catalog  containing  information 
for  nursery  school  teacher  training.  The  following  is  the 
response  obtained. 
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Table  I 


Response  to  Catalog  Request 


Type  of  Response 

No.  of  Schools 

Catalog  with  desired  information 

29 

Offer  only  kindergarten-primary  education 

2 

Information  not  yet  published 

2 

Do  not  offer  nursery  training 

11 

No  response 

6 

Total 

50 

Twenty-nine  of  the  institutions  selected  as  possible 
schools  for  nursery  training  sent  catalogs  containing  infor- 
mation regarding  this  type  of  education*  Two  institutions 
answered  by  letter  that  their  curricula  were  under  revision 
and  when  the  results  were  published,  a copy  would  be  for- 
warded* Two  undertake  to  train  only  kindergarten-primary 
teachers.  Seventeen  either  did  not  answer  or  do  not  offer 
training  in  early  childhood  education. 

For  the  remainder  of  the  study,  the  twenty-nine  institu- 
tions specifically  set  up  to  train  nursery  school  teachers 
will  be  used  in  the  tabulation. 

Length  of  course  and  finishing  status.  In  tabulating  the 
length  of  the  courses,  the  college  prerequisites  are  in- 
cluded in  order  to  give  the  complete  picture  of  the  plan  of 
education  beyond  high  school  graduation. 
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Table  II 

Length  of  Course  (Including  College  Prerequisite) 

and  Finishing  Status 


Finishing  Status  Length  of  Course  No.  of  Schools 


Diploma  2 yr.  3 
Diploma  3 yr.  2 
Diploma  4 plus  1 yr.  1 
Bachelor’s  Degree  4 yr.  26 
Bachelor’s  Degree  4 plus  1 yr.  2 
Master's  Degree  4 plus  1 yr.  8 
Master’s  Degree  4 plus  2 yrs.  2 
Master  through  Affiliation  4 plus  1 yr.  2 
Teacher's  Certificate  only  4 plus  1 yr.  1 
No  Finishing  Status  (credit  on  a senior 

and  graduate  level  1 


through  affiliation) 

The  number  of  schools  in  this  table  when  totaled  does  not 
equal  twenty-nine . This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  many  of  the 
schools  have  more  than  one  course  for  training  nursery  school 
teachers,  or  offer  more  than  one  finishing  status.  For  ex- 
ample, one  institution  has  a two  and  a three  year  course 
leading  to  a diploma,  and  also  a four  year  course  leading  to 
a bachelor’s  degree.  Another  school  offers  a diploma  upon 
completion  of  the  training,  but  by  taking  a small  number  of 
extra  courses  at  an  affiliated  institution,  the  student  may 
obtain  a degree. 

The  length  of  the  courses,  including  college  prerequisites 
varies  from  two  to  six  years.  The  finishing  status  ranges 
from  a diploma  to  a master's  degree.  The  institutions  offering 
three  year  courses  will  recommend  their  graduates  for  teaching 
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certificates.  One  of  the  institutions  recommending  its  grad- 
uates for  teaching  certificates,  confers  a bachelor* s degree 
at  the  end  of  four  years,  but  will  give  recommendations  for  a 
teacher's  certificate  only  at  the  completion  of  five  years  of 
study  leading  to  a master's  degree.  One  institution  has  no 
finishing  status  but  awards  credit  on  a senior  and  graduate 
level  through  affiliation  with  numerous  colleges  and  univer- 
sities throughout  the  United  States. 

Of  the  twenty-nine  schools,  twenty-six  offer  courses 
leading  to  a bachelor's  degree.  Of  the  remaining  three,  one 
offers  graduate  work  leading  to  a master’s  degree;  one  offers 
graduate  work  leading  to  a teacher's  certificate;  the  other 
gives  graduate  and  undergraduate  work  through  affiliation,  but 
of  itself  has  no  finishing  status.  The  degrees  include  B.A. 
in  Education,  B.  Ed.,  B.S.  in  Education,  B.S.  in  Home  Econom- 
ics, M.A.  in  Education,  M.S.  in  Education,  and  Ed.  M. 

The  five  year  courses  leading  to  a bachelor's  degree  are 
for  students  who  already  hold  bachelor's  degrees  in  fields 
other  than  education  who  wish  to  become  teachers  in  early 
childhood  education.  After  one  year  of  specialization,  they 
receive  another  bachelor's  degree,  this  time  a professional 
degree  in  education. 

In  tabulating  the  number  of  institutions  offering  work 
leading  to  a master's  degree,  only  those  which  specifically 
state  graduate  work  in  nursery  school,  early  childhood  ed- 
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ucation  or  child  development  are  recorded.  Other  schools  on 
the  university  level  may  offer  a master’s  degree  for  study 
including  work  in  this  field,  but  it  is  not  stated  in  the  cat- 
alog. Fourteen  institutions  definitely  state  that  they  offer 
master's  degrees  in  this  field. 

Entrance  requirements.  The  entrance  requirements  for  the 
four  year  courses  are  those  commonly  required  for  college  en- 
trance. Likewise,  the  entrance  requirements  for  work  on  the 
graduate  level  are  college  graduation  and  evidence  of  suffic- 
ient scholastic  aptitude.  Prerequisite  college  requirements 
peculiar  to  the  graduate  work  in  early  childhood  education  are 
stated  in  only  one  catalog.  This  school  requires  sixteen 
hours  undergraduate  credit  in  education.  In  one  university 
the  graduate  work  is  an  integral  part  of  a five  year  program, 
the  whole  of  which  must  be  taken  in  order  to  receive  a master’s 
degree,  as  well  as  a bachelor's  degree  and  a teacher’s  cer- 
tificate in  early  childhood  education. 

Type  of  practice  teaching  schools.  The  purpose  of  this 
item  was  to  discover  the  number  of  schools  that  have  only  the 
campus  school  in  which  prospective  nursery  school  teachers  may 
practice,  in  proportion  to  those  that  have  other  schools  in  the 
community  which  are  used  for  this  purpose.  Six  of  the  schools 
have  the  campus  school  only  for  practice  teaching  and  obser- 
vation; eighteen  have  access  to  various  types  of  schools  pro- 
vided by  their  communities;  five  schools  do  not  give  this  in- 
formation in  the  catalog. 
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Nursery  school -kindergarten-primary  education.  In  the 
light  of  the  present  day  trend  in  training  teachers  for  the 
whole  span  of  early  childhood  education  (nursery  school- 
kindergarten-primary)  it  is  important  to  note  that  sixteen  of 
the  institutions  require  or  recommend  training  for  the  years 
two  to  eight.  This  means  that  55  per  cent  of  the  schools 
surveyed  are  keeping  pace  with  the  current  trend. 

This  item  is  heavily  weighted  in  the  affirmative  by  the 
large  number  of  training  schools  located  in  New  York  State 
which  require  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  primary  ed- 
ucation and  practice  teaching  for  certification  on  any  level 
of  early  childhood  education.  Never-the-less , as  many  as  four 
schools  in  New  York  State  apparently  do  not  recommend  this 
type  of  education  in  the  catalog. 

Non-professional  curriculum  content . The  institutions 
included  in  the  survey  are  in  agreement  that  the  nursery  school 
teacher  needs  a broad  cultural  background  and  a variety  of 
social  experiences.  For  this  reason  the  undergraduate  insti- 
tutions arrange  the  scholastic  program  of  the  first  two  years 
around  a typical  liberal  arts  curriculum  with  little  if  any  of 
the  professional  work  included.  The  five  cases  of  two  and 
three  year  courses  include  as  much  of  the  liberal  arts  program 
as  possible  in  the  briefer  space  of  time.  Two  institutions  are 
professional  schools;  one  requires  the  applicant  to  be  a junior 
college  graduate  or  its  equivalent,  and  the  other  accepts  only 
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college  seniors  and  graduate  students*  Social  studies,  bio- 
logical sciences,  and  home  economics  subjects  are  suggested 
electives « 

Professional  content.  The  data  were  tabulated  under  four 
main  categories:  child  development  courses  which  were  sub- 
divided into  physical  and  psychological;  education,  which  was 
broken  down  into  creative  arts  and  curriculum  content;  social 
studies  relating  to  the  field;  child  health  and  nutrition. 

The  four-year  curricula  and  the  graduate  curricula  are  tab- 
ulated separately.  The  5 two  and  three  year  courses  were  dis- 
regarded because  of  their  low  number  and  unimportance  in  the 
educational  trend  of  today. 

Child  development  courses.  The  child  development  courses 
were  originally  tabulated  as  physical  and  psychological.  This 
classification  was  abandoned  because  only  one  course  was  found 
on  physical  growth  alone,  while  the  majority  were  both  physical 
and  psychological.  These  are  classed  as  growth  and  develop- 
ment. 
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Table  III 
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The  number  of  hours  recorded  in  each  case  is  the  maximum 
number  offered  by  the  institution  and  is  not  necessarily  re- 
quired, In  tabulating  mental  hygiene,  tests  and  measurements, 
and  child  psychology,  only  those  schools  which  recommend  these 
courses  for  nursery  education  are  recorded.  These  courses  are 
offered  by  almost  every  school,  but  may  not  be  required  or 
recommended  by  all  for  nursery  training. 

From  the  table  it  can  be  seen  that  twenty-one  of  the  twen- 
ty-six schools  offer  an  average  of  4t?  semester  hours  of  growth 
and  development;  twelve  schools  offer  an  average  of  3 semester 
hours  of  child  psychology  and  so  on.  When  the  total  number  of 
semester  hours  in  child  development  is  considered,  the  twenty- 
six  curricula  offer  an  average  of  6 semester  hours  of  child 
development  per  school.  The  averages  of  courses  given  in  each 
subject  were  found  for  the  number  of  schools  offering  these 
subjects;  the  final  average  of  all  child  development  courses 
given  in  twenty-six  schools  was  found  by  dividing  the  total 
number  of  semester  hours  (163)  by  the  twenty-six  curricula. 

On  the  graduate  level  only  seven  institutions  have  recom- 
mendations or  requirements  adeauate  enough  to  record.  Work  on 
this  level  is  regulated  by  the  students  past  experience  and 
education. 
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Table  IV 


Frequency  of  Child  Development  Courses 
in  Seven  Graduate  Curricula 


Name  of  Course 

No.  of  Schools 

Child  Development 

3 

Child  Psychology 

2 

Mental  Hygiene 

2 

The  number  of  hours  of  child  development  taken  as  a whole 
in  each  curricula  ranges  from  5 to  14  hours.  It  is  not  to  be 
concluded  from  this  that  child  development  courses  on  the 
graduate  level  are  insufficient,  but  as  has  been  stated  be- 
fore, the  student  makes  and  selects  his  own  requirements 
according  to  his  previous  experience  and  education. 

Child  health  and  nutrition,  A very  small  number  of 
schools  require  or  recommend  child  health  and  nutrition.  On 
the  undergraduate  level  four  schools  offer  from  2 to  3 semester 
hours  of  child  health;  four  schools  offer  from  2 to  3 semester 
hours  of  child  nutrition. 

On  the  graduate  level,  one  school  offers  nutrition,  and 
two  offer  courses  in  child  health.  These  courses  may  be  in- 
cluded within  the  child  development  courses. 

Creative  arts.  Creative  arts  include  music,  literature, 
science,  play  materials,  and  on  the  primary  level,  language 
arts.  Table  V shows  the  total  number  and  distribution  of 
semester  hours  in  creative  arts  taken  as  a whole  in  each 
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school.  Table  VI  shows  the  specific  areas  and.  the  number  of 
schools  offering  these  areas,  when  the  creative  arts  courses 
could  be  broken  down  into  the  above  mentioned  categories. 

Table  V 

Distribution  of  Semester  Hours  of  Creative  Arts 
Courses  in  26  Pour-Year  Curricula 


No.  of  Sem.  Hr. 

No.  of 

Total 

No . of 

Average 

No. 

per  School 

Schools 

Sem. 

Hr. 

of  Sem. 

Hr. 

none 

8 

3-4 

5 

17 

5-6 

2 

11 

7-8 

5 

37 

9-10 

3 

28 

11-12 

2 

23 

13-14 

1 

13 

Total 

26 

129 

5 

The  table  shows  that  the  number  of  semester  hours  of 
creative  arts  offered  by  the  institutions  ranges  from  0 to 
13  semester  hours.  This  is  an  average  of  5 semester  hours 
per  institution  in  creative  arts.  In  the  schools  that  require 
or  recommend  nursery  school-kindergarten-primary  education 
these  courses  include  the  work  for  all  three  levels. 
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Table  VI 


Frequency  of  Specific  Areas  of  Creative  Arts 
in  26  Four-Year  Courses 


Area 

Frequency 

Creative  Activities 

7 

Language  Arts 

3 

Literature 

12 

Music  (Children’s) 

12 

Play  and  Play  Materials 

10 

Science 

5 

In  seven  instances  the  catalog  specified  only  "Creative 
Activities."  From  the  schools  that  stated  particular  subject 
areas,  children’s  literature  and  music  appeared  most  frequent- 
ly, followed  closely  by  play  and  play  materials.  The  language 
arts  courses  are  included  by  the  schools  recommending  or  re- 
quiring primary  education. 

On  the  graduate  level  all  seven  of  the  graduate  curricula 
include  creative  activities.  The  number  of  semester  hours  was 
stated  in  too  few  cases  to  tabulate  this  item,  but  the  follow- 
ing is  a distribution  of  the  specific  areas. 
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Table  VII 


Frequency  of  Specific  Areas  of  Creative  Arts 
in  Seven  Graduate  Curricula 


Area 

No.  of  Schools 

Creative  Arts 

2 

Language  Arts 

2 

Literature 

5 

Music  (Children’s) 

5 

Play  Materials 

4 

Science 

3 

On  the  graduate  level  as  on  the  undergraduate  level  the 
courses  with  the  highest  frequency  are  music  and  literature 
followed  by  play  materials. 

When  considering  the  twenty-nine  schools,  thirteen 
recommend  or  require  the  student  teacher  to  have  experience 
with  the  various  types  of  creative  media  in  order  to  under- 
stand the  creativity  of  the  child  and  to  help  the  child  to 
release  this  power.  This  is  made  possible  either  through 
separate  art  and  music  courses  or  by  providing  for  student  ex- 
perience within  the  creative  courses  themselves. 

Social  studies.  The  social  studies  include  family,  child, 
school,  and  community  relations  and  inter-relations. 
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Table  VIII 

Distribution  of  Social  Studies 
in  26  Pour-Year  Curricula 


Name  of  Course  No. 

of  Schools 

Total  No. 
of  Sem.  Hr. 

Average  No. 
of  Sem.  Hr. 

Child  Relations 

10 

25 

2f 

24 

Family  Relations 

5 

12a 

Family  and 
Community 

1 

2i 

2-k 

2& 

Parent  Education 

6 

15 

School  and 
Community 

3 

7? 

624 

2i 

Total 

- 

2 

The  number  of  schools  was  not  totaled,  for  these  twenty- 
five  courses  over-lap  in  19  curricula.  All  of  these  courses 
ranged  from  two  to  three  semester  hours,  which  gives  an  average 
of  a little  over  two  semester  hours  per  curricula  for  the  26 
schools.  Studies  concerning  child  guidance  and  relationships 
occured  most  frequently,  followed  by  parent  education  courses. 

On  the  graduate  level,  three  of  the  seven  schools  require 
or  advise  parent  education  courses,  three  offer  courses  con- 
cerning home,  school,  and  community  relationships. 

Courses  in  education.  The  education  courses  are  tabulated 
according  to  their  age  level  content. 
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Twenty-six  institutions  recommend  or  require  55  courses 
in  early  childhood  education.  Of  the  55  courses,  35  over-lap 
in  nursery  school-kindergarten  education  or  nursery  school- 
kindergarten-primary  education.  This  illustrates  the  current 
trend  toward  a greater  integration  in  the  education  of  young 
children.  Nursery  school-kindergarten-primary  courses  have 
the  highest  frequency  followed  by  nursery  education. 

According  to  the  table  the  four-year  curricula  offer  an 
average  of  eight  semester  hours  in  education.  This  figure  was 
obtained  by  averaging  all  the  education  courses  offered  by 
these  schools,  whether  nursery  school,  kindergarten  or  primary. 
If  only  the  courses  containing  nursery  school  education  are 
averaged  the  outcome  is  slightly  lower,  giving  an  average  of 
six  and  one  half  semester  hours.  This  number  is  still  high 
for  the  actual  nursery  education.  Only  fifty-three  of  the 
semester  hours  were  entitled  nursery  education,  while  one 
hundred  nineteen  were  either  nursery-kindergarten,  or  nursery- 
kindergarten-primary  education.  It  is  impossible  to  break 
the  courses  down  to  the  exact  number  of  semester  hours  of 
nursery  school  education. 
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Table  X 


Frequency  of  Education  Courses  in  Seven 
Graduate  Curricula 


Name  of  Course 


No.  of  Schools 


Nursery  School  Education 
Nursery-Kindergarten  Education 
Nursery-Kindergarten-Primary 
Primary  Education 


1 

3 

4 
3 


On  the  graduate  level  the  majority  of  courses  over-lap 
as  on  the  undergraduate  level. 

Observation.  Observation  in  the  nursery  school  is  spe- 
cifically stated  in  the  catalogs  of  twenty-two  schools,  seven 
either  do  not  require  observation  or  it  is  not  stated  in  the 


catalog.  In  some  schools  the  observation  is  a course  in  it- 
self, in  others  it  is  a part  of  psychology,  child  development, 
education,  or  practice  teaching  courses. 

Practice  teaching  requirements.  In  tabulating  the  number 
of  semester  hours  of  practice  teaching  the  maximum  number 
possible  was  recorded  in  each  case. 
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Table  XI 


Distribution  of  Semester  Hours  of  Practice 
Teaching  in  26  Four-Year  Curricula 


Number  of  Schools 


Sem.  Hr. 

N.S.-K.-P. 

Ed. 

N.S . 

Ed. 

Total  No. 
of  Sem.  Hr. 

Average  No . 
of  Sem.  Hr. 

not  stated 

8 

1-3 

2 

4 

4-6 

2 

10 

7-9 

3 

24 

10-12 

5 

55 

13-15 

4 

56 

16-18 

1 

17 

19-20 

1 

20 

Total 

10 

16 

186 

7 

Eight  catalogs  did.  not  give  definite  information  concern- 
ing practice  teaching,  but  from  the  context  of  the  catalogs, 
it  appears  that  seven  of  these  eight  have  practice  teaching 
opportunities.  Ten  of  the  twenty-six  schools  require  student 
teaching  on  nursery  school,  kindergarten  and  primary  levels. 
Eight  reqiiire  teaching  experience  only  in  the  nursery  school. 
When  the  practice  teaching  for  the  three  levels  is  totaled, 
there  is  an  average  of  7 semester  hours  of  practice  teaching 
per  curriculum. 

If  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  practice  teaching  in 
curricula  requiring  nursery  school,  kindergarten,  and  primary 
experience  is  broken  down,  the  number  of  hours  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  nursery  school  only  is  illustrated  in  Table  XII. 
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Table  XII 


Number  and  Frequency  of  Semester  Hours  of  Practice  Teaching 
in  the  Nursery  School  in  26  Four -Year  Curricula 


Sem.  Hr. 
Per  School 

No.  of  Schools 

Total  Number 
of  Sem.  Hr. 

Average 

not  stated 

8 

0 

1-3 

2 

4 

4-6 

11 

55 

7-9 

4 

32 

19-20 

1 

20 

Total 

26 

111 

4 

When  considering  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  practice 
teaching  in  the  nursery  school  only,  the  average  is  four  se- 
mester hours  per  school,  as  compared  with  an  average  of  seven 
semester  hours  per  school  in  early  childhood  education. 

On  the  graduate  level  four  schools  state  definite  practice 
teaching  requirements.  Two  of  these  offer  from  9 to  10  hours 
of  teaching  experience  in  the  nursery  school.  The  other  two 
offer  12  and  20  hours  of  practice  teaching  respectively,  which 
are  divided  among  the  three  levels  of  early  childhood  education 
The  curriculum  offering  20  semester  hours  is  a two  year  program 
leading  to  a master’s  degree. 

Though  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  practice  teaching 
has  been  recorded,  this  is  slight  index  to  the  actual  number 
of  clock  hours  required.  The  writer  knows  from  consultation 
with  authorities  in  the  field  that  the  number  of  clock  hours 
varies  from  twenty  to  forty-five  clock  hours  per  semester  hour. 
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Unclassified  courses 


The  following  courses  did  not 


readily  lend  themselves  to  the  divisions  established  in  the 
study  and  occured  too  infrequently  for  further  classification. 

Table  XIII 

Unclassified  Courses 


Name  of  Course 

No.  of  Schools 

Children's  Clothing 

1 

Record  Taking 

1 

Administration 

6 

Summary.  The  data  tabulated  were  gathered  from  the  cata 
logs  of  twenty-nine  institutions.  Data  were  recorded  for 


twenty-six  institutions  offering  undergraduate  curricula  and 
seven  institutions  with  graduate  curricula.  The  information 
for  another  seven  graduate  curricula  was  too  incomplete  to 
tabulate.  The  summary  and  conclusions  are  based  on  the  out- 
come of  these  tables. 
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CHAPTER  IV 


SUMMARY,  CONCLUSIONS,  SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  RESEARCH 

I .  LITERATURE 

In  chapter  II,  CURRENT  TRENDS  IN  TEACHER  TRAINING,  sec- 
tions I and  II,  six  authorities  are  quoted.  The  following  is 
an  outline  of  what,  according  to  these  authorities,  might  con- 
stitute an  adequate  professional  training  program  for  nursery 
school  teachers.  Each  item  appeared  in  at  least  four  of  the 
six  authorities  quoted. 

1.  Four-year  course  leading  to  a bachelor’s  degree  or 
college  graduation  with  an  extra  year  of  study  in 
child  development. 

2.  Two-year  cultural  background. 

3.  Preparation  for  or,  at  least,  acquaintance  with  the 
years  of  child  life  two  to  eight. 

4.  Observation  and  practice  teaching  in  the  nursery 
school,  and  perhaps  on  the  kindergarten  and  primary 
level. 

5.  Professional  study  including:  child  development,  child 
psychology,  nursery  school  education,  kindergarten 
education.  (Primary  education  was  only  recommended  as 
a specific  course  in  three  cases,  but  statement  No.  3 
implies  this  in  four  of  the  authorities.) 
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II.  CATALOG  DATA 

General  information.  Fifty  schools  were  selected  as  pos- 
sibly offering  training  for  nursery  school  teachers.  Replies, 
either  by  catalog  or  by  letter,  were  received  from  thirty-one 
stating  that  the  institutions  in  question  offered  this  type  of 
training.  Two  of  these  replies  merely  said  that  this  cur- 
riculum was  offered,  but  the  information  was  as  yet  unpublished. 
This  left  a total  of  twenty-nine  institutions  for  which  catalog 
material  was  received.  Thus  the  actual  number  of  institutions 
used  in  the  study  was  twenty-nine.  The  following  is  a summary 
of  the  general  information  from  the  twenty-nine  catalogs: 

1.  Twenty-six  schools  offer  four-year  curricula  leading 
to  a bachelor’s  degree;  twelve  schools  offer  one -year 
curricula  leading  to  a master’s  degree;  two  schools 
offer  two-year  curricula  leading  to  a master’s  degree; 
five  schools  offer  two  and  three  year  undergraduate 
courses  leading  to  a diploma. 

2.  The  entrance  requirements  for  the  undergraduate  cur- 
ricula are  the  same  as  the  ordinary  college  entrance 
requirements.  The  same  holds  true  on  the  graduate 
level . 

3.  The  practice  teaching  facilities  of  69  per  cent  of  the 
schools  include  varying  types  of  schools  located  in 
their  communities  such  as  public,  private,  philan- 
thropic, etc. 
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4.  Early  childhood  education,  (nursery,  kindergarten, 

primary)  is  recommended  or  required  by  55  per  cent  of 
the  schools. 

Non-professional  content. 

1.  All  of  the  schools  recommend  or  require  a background 
of  non-professional  study  based  on  a program  of  lib- 
eral arts.  Electives  are  suggested  in  the  biological 
and  social  sciences  and  the  home  economics  subjects. 

Professional  content.  The  summary  of  the  professional 
content  is  based  only  on  the  twenty-six  undergraduate  curricula. 
On  the  graduate  level,  curriculum  content  is  regulated  by  the 
needs  and  experiences  of  the  individual  student,  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  get  a tabulation  large  enough  to  be  meaningful. 

I* 

1.  Twenty-six  four-year  curricula  offer  an  average  of  6 
semester  hours  of  child  development. 

2.  Surprisingly  enough  there  are  only  eight  courses  in 
child  health  and  nutrition  offered  in  any  or  all  of 
the  twenty- six  curricula. 

3.  Twenty-six  four-year  curricula  offer  an  average  of  5 
semester  hours  in  creative  arts.  In  the  creative  arts 
courses,  music  and  literature  appear  the  most  frequent- 
ly, followed  closely  by  play  and  play  materials.  Thir- 
teen of  these  schools  require  or  recommend  student 
experience  in  the  various  creative  media. 
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4.  Twenty-six  four-year  curricula  offer  an  average  of  2 
semester  hours  of  social  studies  in  the  special  field. 

5.  When  considering  early  childhood  education,  twenty-six 
curricula  offer  an  average  of  8 semester  hours.  When 
eliminating  the  courses  in  primary  education  only,  the 
average  is  6-g-  semester  hours  of  education.  The  6^- 
hours  does  not  represent  nursery  education  only,  but 
an  average  of  the  courses  containing  nursery  education. 
This  is  due  to  the  close  integration  of  education 
courses  in  nursery  school-kindergarten,  or  nursery 
school-kindergarten-primary  education. 

6.  Eighty-four  per  cent  require  or  recommend  observation 
in  the  nursery  school.  This  observation  is  a course 
in  itself  or  is  included  in  child  development ( educa- 
tion, home  economics  courses,  or  practice  teaching 
courses  • 

7.  When  considering  practice  teaching  experience  in  the 
nursery  school,  kindergarten,  primary  levels,  the 
average  is  7 semester  hours  per  school.  When  consid- 
ering practice  teaching  experience  in  the  nursery 
school  only,  the  average  is  4 semester  hours  per 
institution. 
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III.  CONCLUSIONS 


The  conclusions  are  based  on  the  assumption  that  the 
twenty-nine  curricula  studied  are  representative  of  the  curri- 
cula for  training  nursery  school  teachers  in  the  United  states* 
The  current  trend  in  nursery  school  teacher  training  programs 
for  1948-49  seems  to  be: 

1*  The  curricula  including  college  prerequisites  are  four 
and  five  years  in  length  leading  to  bachelor’s  or  mast- 
er’s degree. 

2.  The  first  two  years  of  training  include  a broad  cul- 
tural and  social  background. 

3.  The  trend  is  toward  preparation  for  the  years  two  to 
eight • 

4.  The  curricula  include  observation  and  practice  teach- 
ing in  the  nursery  school,  and  are  leaning  toward 
kindergarten  and  primary  practice  teaching  as  well. 

5.  The  professional  content  includes: 

Field  Average  No.  of  Sem.  Hours 


Child  Development 
Creative  Arts 
Social  Studies 
Education 


» 


Observation 
Practice  Teaching 


6 

5 

2 

8 - Early  Childhood 
6-jjr-  Nursery  school 

7 - Early  childhood 
4 - Nursery  school 
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6.  The  average  program  for  nursery  school  teachers  sur- 
passes the  standards  recommended  by  authorities  in 
the  field  by  the  addition  of  creative  arts  and  social 
studies  courses. 

7.  The  only  conclusion  reached  concerning  the  graduate 
level  is  that,  on  the  whole,  the  graduate  program  is 
selected  by  the  individual  according  to  his  needs  and 
interests • 

8.  On  the  whole , teacher  training  programs  seem  to  be 
adequate.  Thirteen  curricula  include  all  the  areas 
mentioned  under  No.  5;  seven  include  all  the  areas 
with  the  exception  of  social  studies;  four  include  all 
the  areas  with  the  exception  of  creative  arts;  one 
includes  neither  creative  arts  nor  social  studies;  one 
includes  only  one  professional  course.  The  curricula 
differ  mainly  in  the  number  of  semester  hours  of  pro- 
fessional content,  not  in  the  areas  covered. 
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SUGGESTIONS  FOR  FURTHER  STUDY 

1.  From  this  study  it  was  found  that  there  is  a need  to 
survey  the  current  state  requirements  for  teacher  cer- 
tification on  the  nursery  school  level,  or  for  early 
childhood  education. 

2.  A survey  could  be  made  of  the  actual  subject  matter 
content  in  one  or  more  of  the  following  areas: 

Child  Development- 
Creative  Arts 
Education 

Social  Studies  in  the  Fields 

3.  A survey  could  be  made  of  the  actual  subject  matter 
content,  not  merely  the  course  names,  of  the  profes- 
sional training  for  nursery  school  teachers. 

4.  The  seme  survey  could  be  repeated  using  a larger 
number  of  institutions. 

5.  A survey  could  be  made  of  all  the  important  colleges 
and  universities  to  ascertain  which  propose  to  train 
nursery  school  teachers. 
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TENTATIVE  QUESTIONNAIRE 


NAME 

LOCATION 


PLEASE  CHECK  THE  CORRECT  RESPONSE  OR  RESPONSES,  OR  FILL 
IN  THE  BLANK  WHICH  IS  INDICATED  FOR  THE  RESPONSE 

1.  In  what  year  did  your  institution  begin  its  work  in  nursery 

school  education?  

2.  What  were  the  reasons  xor  beginning  this  type  training? 

( ) a.  Current  trend  of  education  toward  the  nursery 

school 

( ) b.  Conjunction  with  W P A to  train  emergency 

teachers 

( ) c.  Child  research  station 

( ) d.  Preparental  education 

( ) e.  Clinical  psychology  for  the  pre-school  child 

To  train  teachers  to  work  in  the  fields  of 
( ) f.  Teaching  family  life  and  child  development 

( ) g.  Personal  and  family  counseling 

( ) h.  Parent  education 

( ) i.  Child  welfare 

( ) j.  Nursery  education  for  physically  handicapped 

( ) k.  Mentally  handicapped 

3.  What  is  the  average  number  of  graduates  per  year  with 

a.  teacher* s certificates  without  a degree  

b.  teacher’s  certificates  with  bachelor’s  degree  

c.  teacher’s  certificates  with  master's  degree  

4.  Are  all  finishing  students  given  placement  papers? 

( ) a.  yes 

( ) b . no 

5*  Is  there  any  difference  in  the  placement  of  the  graduates 
with  a master  s degree,  and  graduates  with  a bachelor's 
degree  who  have  not  had  previous  experience  in  the  field? 

( ) a.  yes 

( ) b.  no 

6.  Do  you  have  any  nursing  institution  regularly  send  its 
pediatric  candidates  for  nursery  work? 

( ) a.  yes 

( ) b.  no 
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7.  What  type  training  do  you  offer? 

( ) a.  2 year  normal 

( ) b.  3 year  normal 

( ) c.  normal  school  with  college  affiliation 

( ) d.  normal  school  with  university  affiliation 

( ) e.  regular  curriculum  of  a college 

( ) f.  regular  curriculum  of  a university 

( ) g.  graduate  work 

8.  What  is  the  diploma  or  degree? 

( ) a.  nursery  teacher  certificate 

( ) b.  bachelor’s  degree  in  education 

( ) c.  teacher’s  certificate  and  bachelor’s  degree 

( ) d.  master  of  education 

( ) e.  master  of  education  and  teacher's  certificate 


9.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements? 

( ) a.  graduation  from  an  accredited  high  school 

( ) b.  entrance  examinations  for  those  not  from 

accredited  high  schools 
( ) c.  entrance  examinations  for  all 

( ) d.  two  years  college 

( ) e.  bachelor's  degree 

10.  If  your  institution  is  not  a college,  or  college  affiliation 

is  any  college  attendance  required  for  teachers  certificate? 
( ) a.  yes 

( ) b . no 

( ) c.  how  many  semester  hours  college  is  required  ? 

sera.  hr. 

11.  With  what  university  are  you  affiliated? 

12.  How  many  full  academic  years  are  required  to  obtain  a 
teacher  s certificate? 

( ) a.  1 yr. 

( ) b.  2 yr. 

( ) c.  3 yr. 

( ) d.  4 yr. 

13.  If  graduate  credit  is  offered,  how  many  semester  hours  are 

required?  sem.  hr. 

14.  How  long  is  the  graduate  course? 

( ) a.  1 yr. 

( ) b.  2 yr. 
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15. 

16. 
17. 


18. 


19. 


20. 


How  many  hours  of  practice  teaching  are  required? 

a.  teacher’s  certificate sem.  hr. 

b.  bachelor’s  degree sen.  hr. 

c.  master’s  degree  sem.  hr. 

How  many  hours  observation  are  required?  hrs. 

Check  the  other  experiences  that  are  required  and  if  they 
are  a part  of  a particular  course,  list  the  course. 

( ) a.  home  visiting  _ 

( ) b.  parent  education  

( ) c.  program  planning  ~~  

( ) d.  staff  meetings  

Do  you  offer  any  courses  dealing  with  nursery  school  for 
the  special  child? 

( ) a.  deaf 

( ) b.  blind 

( ) c.  other  physical  handicaps 

( ) d.  emotionally  unstable 

Professional  curriculum  content: 

Child  Development Education  Social  Studies 


What  in  general  is  included  in  the  non-professional 
curriculum  content? 
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FIRST  CHECK  LIST 


STATE 

NAME 


LOCATION 


1.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course? 


2.  What  is  the  diploma  or  degree? 


3.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements? 


4.  With  what  university  are  you  affiliated? 


5 • How  many  full  academic  years  are  required  to  obtain  a 
teacher’s  certificate? 


6.  If  graduate  credit  is  offered,  how  many  semester  hours 
are  required? 


7.  How  many  hours  of  practice  teaching  are  required? 


8.  How  many  hours  of  observation  are  required? 
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FIRST  CHECK  LIST  (Continued) 


9.  Non-professional  content: 


10,  Professional  content: 


Child  Development  Education Social  Studies 
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FINAL  CHECK  LIST 


STATE 
NAME 
LOCATION 


1.  What  is  the  length  of  the  course? 


2.  What  is  the  finishing  status? 


3.  What  are  the  entrance  requirements? 


4,  With  what  university  is  the  school  affiliated? 


5.  If  graduate  credit  is  offered,  what  is  the  length  of  the 
course? 


6.  Does  the  catalog  specifically  state  that  the  school  trains 
nursery  school  teachers? 


7.  Does  the  school  require  or  recommend  training  for  nursery 
school,  kindergarten  and  primary  work? 


8.  Is  observation  included  in  the  curriculum? 


9*  Are  the  schools  of  the  community  used  for  practice  teach- 
ing? 
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FINAL  CHECK  LIST  (Continued) 


10.  How  many  hours  of  practice  teaching  are  offered? 


11.  Professional  content: 

Child  Development  Creative  Arts  Curriculum  Social  Study 


12.  Non-professional  content: 


BOSTON  UNIVERSITY 
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